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USED FOR ALL PARTS HAVING CONTACT WITH THE PRODUCT 


DE LAVAL’ 7/7" 





Sr importance of the proved performance of De Laval 









De Laval “Air-Tight” 

“Air-Tight” Separators and Clarifiers . . . in hundreds on agpeengpetmag Ayn 

of plants . . . over a period of years . . . cannot be plied with stainless 

over-rated. Those responsible for plant equipment and eS ee 
operation install De Laval “Air-Tight” Separators or if desired. 


Clarifiers with confidence . . . because they know their 
inherent ability to produce a higher quality product .. . 
their efficiency . . . dependability . . . and long service 
with low operating costs. 


This . . . together with the fact that De Laval “Air-Tight” 
machines are again available with stainless steel used for 
all parts having contact with the product . . . is a combina- 


tion that can only mean “Be right—with a De Laval 
*Air-Tight.’ ” 
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NOTE: First of the stainless steel equipped “Air-Tight’” machines ready 
are the No. 192 Separators and No. 188 Milk Clarifiers — 11,090 and 
20,000 Ibs. of milk per hour respectively. Other sizes soon. 








BACKED BY THE EXPERIENCE AND NATION- 
WIDE SERVICE OF THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER .OF CENTRIFUGAL CREAM 
SEPARATORS AND MILK CLARIFIERS. | 









De Laval “Air-Tight” THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
eparator 165 Broadway, New York 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 


DELAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St.,San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
PETERBOROUGH 







De Laval “Air-Tight” 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER Clarifier 
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IF little Miss Molly were suddenly endowed with 


maturity, she would readily question the old. 


fashioned way in which some milk is delivered. 


And she’d see as quickly as the smartest dairy- 


man—the great dual advantage of Seal-Kaps with 


their positive pouring lip protection 
and their in-the-kitchen convenience 
and utility. For Seal-Kaps come off 


with a gentle twist of the wrist, snap 


SEAL-KAPS 


ARE 


USED 











back on again as many times as the bottle is used, 
giving protection until the last drop. 

This business-building safety and convenience to 
customers — accomplished with the economy and 
efficiency of single-cap operation—is what Seal-Kaps 
offer you. America’s leading dairies 
use them—and profit by them. Amer- 
ican Seal-Kap Corporation, 11-05 
4Ath Drive, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





AND 


ENDORSED 


BY AMERICA'S LEADING DAIRIES 
€ 











* LOW COST mass Production of Only 3 Basic Sizes! 


LGIR ON 
th LOW FREIGHT RATES Comes “Knocked Down”, Ifo 


Giving Favorable Classification. —_ 


ae SMALL INVEN TORY Only 3 Sizes to Stock in Order to As- 


semble 19 Different Size Combinations For Quick Delivery to Customer. 


Ww Custom-Buitr Sizes at Mass-Provuction Prices 
Assemble Compartment Tanks With Compartments 24, 30 or 36 Inches 


Wide to Suit Individual Needs. 


CHOOSE GIRTON ROUNDBOTTOM OR 
BOILERPLATE WASH TANKS 


Both the popular Roundbottom (illustrated above) 
and the famous Boilerplate Wash Tanks (shown 
on left) are made on the “ADD-A-TANK”* 
principle. The Boilerplate is made 
of % inch galvanized 
boilerplate steel, all 
electrically welded. 







* Patent 
Applied For. 








WRITE FOR CATALOG 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, mucviite, pa. 


“Time-“Jested Equipment for Woden Dacry and Farm 
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airymen Voice Demands 


National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation Calls For Immediate End of 
Subsidies and Elimination of All Dairy Product Price Controls 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Following 
W: tempestuous two-day session 

here February 18 and 19, organ- 
ized dairy farmers, represented by 164 
delegates of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, called for the 
termination of all subsidies and price 
controls on dairy products in the interests 
of national health and welfare. 


Presenting their stand at a_ closing 
day’s meeting attended by some 200 Con- 
gressmen, the farmer spokesman charged 
that OPA price control on dairy products 
is disintegrating; that black markets in 
butter are rampant; that dairy prices 
in general are in a jumble; and that in- 
adequate returns are forcing wholesale 
dispersal of dairy herds and rapidly dry- 
ing up the nation’s milk supply. 


Delegates adopted the following reso- 
lution during the meeting: 


Text of Resolution 


With its resulting disastrous effect on 
the health of the adults and youth of our 
nation, the government’s post-war price 
control and subsidy policy has angered 
and disillusioned American dairy farmers. 
They are now well aware that OPA price 
control of dairy products is disintegrat- 
ing. Black markets are rampant. In all 
parts of the Nation, according to reports 
to our special meeting, countless good 
dairy farmers are selling their cows. 
Dairy prices- are in a jumble and out of 
relation to each other and to production 
costs. The OPA has not held and cannot 
hold the so-called dairy price line. 


Dairy farmers cannot maintain produc- 
tion with increasing costs of labor and 
high prices for decreasing quality of 
feeds, and meet other costs resulting 


from the President’s new bulge-the-line 


executive order. This inflationary order 
which will increase the income of con- 
sumers by ten billion dollafs a year — an 
amount equal to half the total yearly 
income of agriculture —will add to the 
production costs of millions of dairy 
farmers who must have higher price re- 
turns to stay in business. 

Last year the national income exceeded 
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145 billion dollars, but Congress still 
authorized consumer subsidies amounting 
to $2,416,000,000 in this the one year in 
history when people were best able to 
pay for what they eat and wear. Of this 
amount $694,000,000 was authorized for 
the benefit of consumers of dairy products 
which is about 20 per cent of the whole- 
sale market value of all dairy products at 
the farm. Continuation of the subsidy 
policy leaves dairy farmers subject to the 
shifting winds of administration policy 
with a price structure resting in the sand. 
Dairy farmers are threatened with a per- 
manent regimentation and dependance 
upon government if the President’s policy 
to maintain ceilings and subsidies until 
the cost of living turns downward i: 
sustained by Congress. 


Demand Prompt Relief 


The dairy branch in the Department 
of Agriculture has predicted the great- 
est drop in history in dairy production 
for 1946. This is proof of the ineffective- 
ness of the subsidy and ceiling system 
and a warning to consumers of much 
more drastic shortages to comes. If Con- 
gress considers that consumers still need 
subsidies in a time of highest wages ana 
highest employment, let the subsidies be 
paid direct to those whom Congress feels 
are unable to pay. 


Prices of milk and its products can nov. 
only be brought into proper relationshis 
by removing price ceilings and letting 
these commodities find their natural 
levels. Price ceilings and subsidies in- 
tensify and perpetuate inequalities and 
become a device for holding down farm 
prices and production. 


Dairy farmers must have relief now. 
Therefore the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation, meeting in special 
delegates session February 19, 1946, de- 
mands because of these distressing con- 
ditions that all subsidies and price ceil- 
ings on dairy products be abolished, and 
instructs the officers and directors of the 
Federation to pursue this end with every 
resource at their command. 


Regional Views Outlined 


Viewpoints of dairy farmers on sub- 
sidies and price control were summarized 


at the Congressional dinner on a regional 
basis. Reporting for the Pacific Coast 
and Intermountain areas, Henry Hagg 
Reedville, Oregon, declared that the ad- 
ministration’s control policies are not only 
crippling the dairy industry but are 
hastening the depletion of the nation’s 
agricultural resources. 

“As far as natural resources are con- 
cerned, the soil is our last frontier,” he 
warmed. “The present policy toward 
agriculture is forcing farmers into quick 
cash crops and the abandonment of soil 
building production such as dairying. We 
are being forced to live as if we were the 
last generation, with no thought of pos- 
terity. Unless the returns to agricultur 
are enough to enable farmers to put back 
into the soil as much as they take from 
it, and still have a decent standard of 
living, we are sacrificing the future of 
America for a shortsighted administra 
tion policy of today.” 

The rigid price controls of OPA ar 
squeezing the dairy industry out of the 
south, was the charge of B. E. Stallones 
Houston, Texas. Citing his own market. 
he declared that the city’s population has 
doubled since 1941 and buying power 
has tremendously increased, but milk 
production has declined. “The 50,000 
dairy cows in the milkshed could produce 
an extra quart of milk per day if pro- 
ducers had the money to properly feed 
them,” he said. 


“Dairy pastures in the Gulf Coast area 
which have been producing milk and 
dairy products for years are being plowed 
under for peanuts and rice simply be- 
cause they are more profitable. Milk is 
being shipped into the area at $1.50 to 
$1.75 a hundredweight more than can 
be paid to local producers. 


Milk Producers Can’t Compete 


“OPA officials say that it would be im- 
possible to increase production by higher 
prices. The truth is that beef cattle pro- 
ducers are combing the territory for 
breeding stock to be converted into beef 








types. 


Milk producers cannot compete 
with this unless prices on dairy products 
are increased to make possible compar- 
able returns.” 


Speaking for the Mid-West area, W. J. 
Swayer, Gurnee, Illinois, declared that 
farm people in general, and particularly 
dairymen, were opposed to subsidies from 
their inauguration. 


“It seemed absurd,” he said, “to pay 
a part of all consumers’ food bill at a 
time when the national income was the 
highest in history, and to pass on to our 
returning soldiers and future generations 
a debt and tax obligation which could 
and should be met out of current earn- 
ings. The vast percentage of consumers 
were clamoring for a place to spend their 
money. Therefore, why not spend it for 
food instead of for luxuries? 


“Our nation having been at war, and 
the rules having been adopted, we accept- 
ed the program for patriotic reasons. We 
fully expected that when the emergency 
was over, we would return to a sound 
economy. Dairymen have discharged 
their obligations and have produced the 
greatest supply of dairy products in our 
history and in the forms requested by 
the Government. 

“The war is over, the emergency is 
past, and still we are confronted with the 
possibility of the continuation of this 
unsound policy of being a subsidized in- 
dustry and thereby being responsible for 
piling up a national debt in the face of 
high current purchasing powers. Already 
the public has become accustomed to 
purchasing dairy products for less than 
their true value. A continuation ot this 
policy will only lead to the inevitable re- 
sult that when purchasing power recedes, 
our price structure will collapse and chaos 
will prevail in American agriculture.” 

Rathbun Reports on East 

Dairy farmers are entitled to an early 
answer as to what relief they may expect 
in the matter of price adjustments, de- 
clared Harry H. Rathbun, New Hartford, 
N. Y., in presenting the viewpoint of 
eastern producers. “If we are to relieve 
the shortage and protect the health of 
adults and children we cannot wait until 
June 30 to reverse the present trend to- 
ward decreased production.” 

Mr. Rathbun recited details of labor 
shortages on the farms, stating that 
veterans and former farm workers who 
answered the call for men in war in- 
dustries are refusing to return to farm 
work. He described the 40 hour week 
of city jobs as too attractive to men “who 
know the toil of 12 to 16 hour days 
on the farm.” 


Feed for dairy cattle is scarce, he said, 
because western grain growers find it 
more profitable to feed it to meat animals 
than to sell it at ceiling prices for ship- 
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ment to dairy regions. Two ways of 
getting more dairy feed, he said, are to 
lift the ceiling price and give dairymen 
higher milk prices to meet it, or raise 
the milk price high enough to encourage 
dairvmen to grow more of their own feed. 


“This nation is in a dangerous con- 
dition as regards the future food possi- 
bilities,” declared Mr. Rathbun. “Ow 
reserve stocks are vanishing rapidly. A 

(Please Turn to Page 47 


Seeks Goal Revision 


Secretary Anderson Wants Change in 
1946 Food Programs in Light 
of Late Developments 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson on February 
21 asked farmers to revise their 1946 pro- 
duction plans in order to contribute 
further to meeting the critical world-wide 
needs for food. Formerly Secretary An- 
derson had ordered a reexamination of all 
production goals in light of the develop- 
ing world food situation. The recom- 
mendations are based on this review. 

Specifically requested are goal in- 
creases of 1,000,000 acres of wheat, 
1,000,000 acres of corn in the Corn Belt 
and additional acreages of both corn and 
grain sorghums in other areas, 1,110,000 
acres of soybeans, and 100,000 acres of 
smooth dry edible peas. 


Increases in plantings of wheat, as well 
as of corn and soybeans, may call for 
some reduction in acreages of hay, rota- 
tion pasture, and oats, and greater utiliza- 
tion of land which otherwise might be 
left to summerfallow. Inevitably, this 
will mean a heavy strain on the soil and 
a delay in farmers’ reconversion toward 
a peacetime pattern of soil management. 
But the situation calls for a continued 
all-out production effort, says Mr. Ander- 
son. Increases requested in crop acre- 
ages should not be accomplished, how- 
ever, at the expense of flaxseed, sugar 
beets, or dry beans. 


Seek Heavy Milk Flow 


In view of the heavy requirements for 
milk and its products, shortage of feed 
concentrates, and the importance of 
roughage and pasture to the dairy in- 
dustry, dairymen are asked to push prac- 
tices which offer the best chance to in- 
crease milk production. These practices 
include greater use of lime and fertilizers, 
planting more legumes on pasture land, 
and other approved farm-management 
practices. 

To furnish needed supplies of meat, 
and especially to conserve tight feed 
supplies, farmers are urged to maintain 
slaughter of beef cattle at or above goal 
levels, to market heavy hogs promptly, 
and to finish hogs to lighter weights. 


Atlhough poultry goals are unchanged, 
except the one for turkeys which is re- 
duced 4 per cent below that established 
earlier, producers are warned that ex- 
treme care should be taken to see that 
the goals for chicks hatched are not ex- 
ceeded and that the flock-culling cam- 
paign is continued. Producers are again 
advised to reduce broiler production at 
least 30 per cent below that in 1945 

= pal 2 


EXTEND PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 





Dairy Subsidies to Producers to Be 
Continued Through June 30 

Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced February 25 
that the Dairy Production Payment Pro- 
gram, previously set to end March 3], 
will be continued through June 30. Rates 
for the April-June period will be the 
same as those for the corresponding 
period last year. April payment rates for 
milk will range from 60 cents to 90 cents 
per hundredweight as to area, and for 
butterfat in all ares, 17 cents per pound 

For May and June, the payments will 
be 25 cents to 55 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk, and 10 cents per pound 
of butterfat. Lower payments during 
May and June, said USDA, are made it 
accordance with the “accepted practice’ 
of decreased producer payments during 
the flush. 

Payments are subject to termination 
or revision ‘in event of any general in- 
creases in price ceilings for milk and its 
products. On January 29 the Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator announced that the 
general level of returns to milk producers 
would be maintained during 1946 at the 
1945 level, either by subsidy payment 
or by increases in price ceilings should 
the subsidy be eliminated. At the same 
time it was pointed out that it is the 
Government’s policy to avoid price in- 
creases where possible by making ter- 
mination of subsidies subject to general 
stabilization of the cost of living. 

H. H. Rathbun, president of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association, 
issued a protest against the USDA plan 
to reduce the May-June payment levels. 

In substantiating his claim Mr. Rath- 
bun said, “This cut comes just at a time 
when producers are face to face with ex- 
tra costs, such as higher wages for labor, 
rising costs for machinery, fertilizer, and 
feed, plus expensive farm repairs that 
are necessary in this first year of peace.” 

Cen peeas nnie dae 


NEW MILK PROCESSING UNIT 





Cleveland, Ohio.—Work is expected to 
start soon on.the $200,000 milk process- 
ing plant of the Telling-Belle Vernon 
Company, subsidiary of the National 
Dairy Products Corporation. The new 
building is to be erected at 5931 May- 
field Road, Mayfield Heights. 
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Editorially Sneahing.... 


Washington Enigma 


ID AND LATE FEBRUARY saw 
M the development of more general 

and far more vociferous clamor 
from all segments of the milk industry 
for prompt, effective action by the gov- 
ernmental officials involved to bring at 
least some semblance of order out of the 
chaotic conditions which long have 
plagued the dairy field, and which 
threaten not alone the complete destruc- 
tion of the vitally important creamery 
butter branch, but also a serious curtail- 
ment in a badly-needed full milk flow. 
Conferences in Washington have brought 
out iteration and reiteration of the ob- 
vious factors responsible for the de- 
plorable existing situation, and these 
known influences have been fully aired 
anew at a series of hearings before the 
Congressional Food Investigating Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Stephen Pace of Georgia. 


It is useless here to list again details 
of the inevitably destructive results of 
the poorly-conceived and thoroughly un- 
sound and inequitable governmental 
pricing policies on milk and its various 
products, especially those followed since 
the termination of hostilities climaxed our 
costly and hard-won war struggle. In 
essence these results stem from blind 
insistence by the Administration on con- 
sumer subsidies on some milk items and 
their removal on others, and a vacillating 
position on the entire subsidy question; 
from foolhardy adherence to the attempt 
to “hold-the-line” on prices across the 
board; from failure to recognize the fact 
of higher costs of producing, processing 
and distributing milk and dairy products; 
and from the ridiculous virtual removal 
of producer price limits and production 
and sales quotas on milk, cream, ice 
cream and cream cheese while maintain- 
ing highly unequal ceilings on the price 
of butterfat being churned. 

If immediate and adequate corrective 
moves are not forthcoming from the 
bureaucrats following the industries’ lat- 
est clear and logical representations, it is 
high time that the real reasons underly- 


ing the gov ernmental agencies distorted 
attitude are probed for and brought to 
light. It simply cannot be based on lack 
of knowledge of the chaos that their 
policies have created. 


Alarming Feed Situation 


TRONG recommendation for the im- 

mediate adoption of a plan with the 

objective of securing more equitable 
distribution of inadequate dairy, live- 
stock and poultry feeds throughout the 
country was voiced by the Northeastern 
Governors’ Feed Committee at a mee'- 
ing held recently in New York City. Sug- 
gestions put forward pretty much follow 
up a pattern for dealing with the current 
grave situation advocated by a number 
of other committees and individuals and 
by some federal officials. At the con- 
clusion of the New York session, the 
group issued the following formal state- 
ment: 


The alarming shortage of feed for farm 
animals constitutes a serious threat to 
the Northeastern dairy and poultry in 
dustries and to the future supply of fresh 
milk and eggs for consumers in this area. 
The feed industry, along with the dairy- 
men and poultrymen, from Maine to 
Maryland, reported to the committee that, 
under present conditions, commercial 
feed supplies in the Northeast are now 
inadequate and will be almost exhausted 
in from 15 to 30 days. 


Feed manufacturers and local dealers 
report that they are unable to buy more 
than a small part of essential ingredients 
now being used because of price ceilings 
which make it more profitable for Mid- 
western farmers to feed grain to hogs 
than sell it as grain. Unless this situation 
is remedied promptly, the Northeastern 
dairy and poultry industries will bear the 
brunt of the necessary reduction. 


The use of feed for livestock in the 
country as a whole in recent months was 
much higher than normal. This has re- 
sulted in a gap of about 15 per cent be. 
tween the supplies available and the de- 
mand for feed. 


Two years ago, when a similar situa- 
tion confronted the nation, large wheat 
stocks were used for livestock feed. At 
that time, 450,000,000 bushels of wheat— 


four times the normal amount—were used 
for feed, domestic feed grain stocks were 
reduced by 200,000,000 bushels and 100,- 
000,000 bushels of oats and barley were 
imported from Canada. Now our greatly 
reduced wheat supplies must be con- 
served to avoid starvation in Europe. 

The current high level of livestock pro- 
duction must be reduced in line with 
available feed supplies. Such reduction 
should be on a nationwide basis and for 
all classes of livestock. 

The lack of adjustment of livestock 
production to feed supplies and the con- 
sequent feed shortage in the Northeast 
are due directly to ceiling prices. 

Unless corrective adjustments are made 
in the ceiling prices of grains and by- 
product feeds, the committee recommends 
action along these lines: 

1. Pay premiums for lightweight hogs 
to discourage excessive feeding of corn. 

2. Subsidize the selling price of corn 
over ceiling prices to make cash corn 
sales at least as profitable as feeding 
corn to hogs. 

3. Encourage milk production in the 
normally-low fall months by adjusting 
dairy feed payments. 

4. Launch a poultry meat-buying pro- 
gram to reduce the number of laying 
hens; curtail hatchery operations. 

Here is an analysis of the current and 
potential future position on the feed 
front and a set of concrete recommenda- 
tions for coping with the problem, espe- 
cially as it bears upon the Northeastern 
area, which deserve close and prompt 
attention by Washington officialdom. 


A Valuable Suggestion 
OHN W. LADD, retiring president of 


the Dairy Industries Supply Associa- 

tion and president of the Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, at the DISA’s annual 
meeting in Chicago February 26, ex- 
pressed some pertinent and timely senti- 
ments which he said have been close to 
his heart for a long time. 


In substance, Mr. Ladd stated that the 
suppliers of dairy equipment and sup- 
plies were in a position to render in- 
valuable service to dairy processing firms 
in a program to improve the quality of 
all dairy products. Anticipating highly 
aggressive competition in the future be- 
tween all food lines, Mr. Ladd empha- 
sized that it was highly imperative for 
the manufacturers of dairy products to 
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better qualities all along the line. He 
pointed out that the suppliers, working 
constantly in close harmony with the 
processors of dairy products, were in a 
highly influential position to aid proces- 
sors in manufacturing higher quality 
products. 


Through literature and publicity that 
the equipment and supply firms send 
out periodically to customers, through 
their jobbers and through the men in 
their sales forces, a great deal of helpful 
information may be passed on to proces- 
sors to aid them in working toward this 
goal. Unquestionably, representatives of 
DISA firms are in an excellent spot to 
accomplish this, not only by selling the 
trade equipment that can do the job of 
producing better quality more econom- 
cally, but in most instances they likewise 
have technical knowledge that may be 
passed on with advantage to processors. 


In expressing this thought to executives 
of practically all of the major equipment 
and supply firms, Mr. Ladd indicates a 
wholesome interest in industry welfare, 
an interest which goes far beyond the im- 
portant function of manufacturing and 
selling dairy processing equipment. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
traveling representatives of the machin- 
ery and supply division of the dairy 
industry, in their hundreds of contacts 
with dairy plants, accumulate a vast fund 
of knowledge pertaining to the turning 
out of high quality products and the 
practice of modern methods in every 
processing step. It will be to an oper- 
ators own advantage to counsel with 
these field representatives who call on 
them regularly, because through them a 
great deal may be learned that will aid 
in the production of top grades. 


This suggestion by Mr. Ladd to other 
DISA members is indeed worthwhile; 
and it is to be hoped that an expansion 
of his idea will be undertaken in the 
interest of higher and higher average 
quality dairy products. In the acutely 
competitive future, without a doubt the 
factor of quality will be of still greater 
importance than it is today. 


Farm Wage Rates Up 


N THE latest summary of farm wages 

in New York State covering conditions 

as of January 1, a state-federal survey 
issued from the offices of New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets 
at Albany states that rates of pay of farm 
workers at the turn into 1946 stood at a 
new high level for the date. 


The report, prepared and issued under 
the supervision of Agricultural Statis- 
tician R. L. Gillett, gives the following 
January 1 average wage levels: By the 
month, with board, $81.75; by the month, 
without board—but generally furnished 
with additional things of value, such as 


4 


use of house and farm grown products,— 
$113.00; by the day with board, $4.35; 
by the day without board, $5.30. It is 
only this day rate, the report comments, 
that can readily be compared with indus- 
trial wage rates. 


These rates, it is emphasized, average 
about 3 per cent higher than a year ago, 
are considerably more than double the 
averages on January 1, 1941, and are 
three to four times as high as the de- 
pression levels of the early 1930s. Month- 
ly farm wage rates are also about 49 
per cent higher than the average for 
1920, while day wages are 28 per cent 
higher than in that year. Farm wages 
in 1920 were on a higher scale than in 
any other year in the records from 1866 
to early 1942. However, since 1942, rates 
have risen to new levels. 


Here is but one concrete reason under- 
lying the demand of farmers—and espe- 
cially dairymen—for advanced prices for 
their products. 


Going Too Far 

ARLIER this month reports were 

given publicity .about the compul- 

sory closing of two milk distributing 
firms located and operated in the territory 
adjacent to New Canaan, Conn. Accord- 
ing to the news stories these two milk 
firms,—the William C. Miller Dairy and 
the Leo Norman Dairy,—were forced to 
discontinue their business operations 
after having been subjected to violence, 
coercion and physical and property dam- 
age, allegedly perpetrated by members 
of the milk driver’s union. 


Despite the debatable validity of union 
claims or demands upon these concerns, 
there is absolutely no justification for 
the acts of violence, damage and personal 
injury that occurred, if the reports are 
correct, in this Connecticut instance. This 
and any repetition of such occurrence 
would be bound to boomerang to the 
ultimate disadvantage of all union labor 
organizations, whether conducted in a 
legitimate or racketeering manner. 


Milk For the Boys 


O THE Milk Industry Foundatioa 

the “Review” is indebted, with 

thanks, for the use of the photo- 
graph employed to illustrate this month’s 
front cover. In an appealing manner 
this picture shows servicemen enjoying 
milk by the quart in the facilities main- 
tained by the American Women’s Vol- 
unteer Service Canteen in Chicago. Here, 
the boys enjoy not only the healthful, 
refreshing milk in abundant quantities, 
but also the pleasing smiles and graci- 
ousness of the women volunteers who 
make this service possible. 


HOLD YOUR U.S. BONDS 





Such reports at these, being received 
constantly, indicate the keen desire of 
returning servicemen for milk, one of the 
most refreshing taste-appealing products 
in the dairy line. And in no small 
measure these veterans of the war 
promise to be vast potential consumers 
of milk and dairy products in the future. 

eit JA = ~seserseaneloedd 





SEEK FOOD CONSERVATION 


Washington, D. C. — At the call of 
President Harry S. Truman, a group of 
the country’s leaders in various fields 
was set to confer at the White House 
on March 1 with the President and 
Administration food experts to work out 
an aggressive campaign for the conser- 
vation of all foodstuffs in the United 
States, and the promulgation of an ex- 
panding use of substitutes at home, in 
order to free the maximum possible vol- 
ume of key foods suitable for export and 
use abroad to help overcome the acute 
and widespread world food shortage. 

The conferees invited to the confer- 
ence will be headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover. 

Conclusions reached at the session, 
which it is understood will outline a vol- 
untary program in the reduction of food 
waste in this country, is awaited with 
widespread interest. 

What influence the campaign may 
have on the dairy field as a whole can- 
not yet be gauged. It seems pretty cer- 
tain, however, that dried and concen- 
trated milks will form an important part 
of the contribution which this country 
will be called upon to give to help feed 


large segments of the rest of the world. 
oacemnnaiillllad 





PROTEIN MEAL SET-ASIDE 





Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced February 27 
that processors will be required to set- 
aside 5 per cent of their March produc- 
tion of soybean, cottonseed, linseed and 
peanut meal. This is the same quantity 
ordered set aside January 21 through 
February 28. 

Processors are being instructed to ship 
the set-aside meal for use in designated 
States which are short of their equitable 
share of protein meal. 

Shipments directed from January 21 
through February 28 total 29,300 tons. 
The meal is being sold by the processors 
through regular trade channels. 

pel es - MEe 


NEW PASTEURIZING UNIT 








Cassville, Mo.—A new milk pasteuriz- 
ing plant is to be operated here by Mr. 
M. M. Hess. Orders have already been 
placed for the necessary equipment. Mr. 
Hess also plans to manufacture ice cream 
and other milk products as soon as the 
equipment and materials are available. 
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Where Vitamin D Milk sales begin 


well-fitted to do for you. Here is an inte- 


Pick out a housewife—any housewife with 
children—and you'll have the starting point 
of many a sale of Vitamin D Milk. 
Although it is the growing youngster who 
drinks Vitamin D Milk, it is Mama who 
does the buying. So—any selling effort has 
to be directed to Mama in terms of her 


voungster’s need for a convenient source of 


Vitamin D to help build strong bones and 
sound teeth. 
Put Sales Know-How to Work! 
This is a selling job the General Mills 
“Dollars for Dairies’ plan is particularly 


General Mills, Inc. Cfrectal Commodities Division 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4.N.¥ 
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grated program for promoting Vitamin D 
Milk, complete from introductory letters to 
radio commercials. All of these materials are 
based on food-selling know-how—years of 
experience by General Mills in selling food 
products to millions of consumers. 

The ‘Dollars for Dairies” plan can be 
adapted to meet virtually any sales or promo- 
tion need and do the job well. Write now for 
free inspection of the complete ‘Dollars for 
Dairies’ brochure as used by many leading 
dairies to increase sales of Vitamin D Milk. 


DISA Annual Meeting 


Robert Rosenbaum Elected President 
—Space Allotted for Dairy Industries 
Exposition to Be Held Oct. 21-26 


For their first post-war annual meet- 
ing, members of the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association (DISA) convened in 
Cheago at the Drake Hotel, February 26, 
with the largest attendance on record. 
Because DISA’s Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion is to be resumed in Atlantic City, 
October 21 through 26, for the first time 
since this country entered the war, the 
members were keenly interested in the 
plans for the show and in the lottery that 
was conducted for allotment of exhibi- 
tors’ space. Election of six new directors 
also added to the interest of the occasion. 


The following new members were 
elected to the board of directors of the 
association: R. B. Wilhelm, Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio; Carl A. 
Wood, Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chi- 
cago; Harry L. Miller, Chester Dairy 
Supply Co., Chester, Pa.; Chas. E. 
Glasser, The Diversey Corporation, Chi- 
cago; W. D. Jordan, Liquid Carbonic 
Corporation, Chicago; E. W. Skinner, 
The Sealright Company, Fulton, N. Y. 


New Board Members 


Mr. Wilhelm is the sales manager of 
the Dairy Container Division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Carl A. 
Wood is a director of Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation and is the company’s vice- 
president in charge of sales. Harry L. 
Miller is president of the Chester Dairy 
Supply Company and has been a member 
of various DISA committees since 1930. 
Charles E. Glasser is president of The 
Diversey Corporation and has served on 
a number of DISA committees that were 
created incident to the association’s war 
effort. Mr. Jordan is vice president of 
the Liquid Carbonic Corporation and has 
been a DISA director since 1943. Mr. 
Skinne1 the Sealright 


is president of 


Company and has served as a member 
of the executive committee of DISA’s 
board of directors since 1937. 

Robert Rosenbaum, who was elected 
president of the association for the ensu- 
ing year, reviewed the rules and regula- 
tions that will prevail in regard to the 
forthcoming Dairy Industry Exposition. 
These will not vary greatly from those 
of the past few shows which have been 
found through experience to give the 
greatest satisfaction to all exhibitors and 
also to visiting dairy plant operators. 


Addresses Presented 


John W. Ladd, in his address as retir- 
ing president, reviewed in general the 
activities of the association during the 
past year, emphasizing particularly the 
promotion of the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittees’s Sub-committee sanitary 
standards, whose work will unquestion- 
ably be of great benefit to members of 
the association as well as to processors of 
dairy products. 


on 


Ralph L. Young, who is chairman of 
the special committee to determine the 
content and timing of DISA’s Dairy In- 
dustrial Market Guide reported that the 
work is progressing most satisfactorily 
and that the contents of the guide will 
be broader and of greater service to 
DISA members than ever before. The 
DISA guide is available for use only by 
members of the association. 


Gordon Lamont, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, presented the an- 
nual financial report which was highly 
satisfactory to all, in that the functions 
of the organization have been carried 
on in a wise and economical manner 
under the capable direction of Executive 
Vice President Everett. Mr. 
Lamont reported the board had decided 
upon a space rate for exhibitors at the 
Atlantic City show which would be such 
that the financial condition of the asso- 


Loberts 


ciation would be put on a sound and . 


secure basis with provisions made for any 
contingency that might arise. 


A novel and entertaining feature of 
the annual meeting this year was a skit 
staged by credit men of member organ- 
izations. It showed dramatically the 
workings of the Credit Information Inter- 
change Committee which is a voluntary 
activity engaged in by many of the 
DISA membership. 

OO el — 


BORDEN OFFICIALS MOVE UP 
J. O. Eastlack and F. R. Elliott Ad- 


vanced to New Posts 


J. O. Eastlack has been appointed an 
assistant vice-president of the Borden 
Company it was announced February 
27. Formerly president of Borden’s 
Farm Products Division and chairman 
of the New York Metropolitan Fluid 
Milk District, Mr. Eastlack, widely- 


known in the dairy field, will assist Bor- 





F. R. Elliott J. 0. Eastlack 
den Vice-President William H. Marcus- 
sen who is in charge of the company’s 
fluid milk operations. 

Francis R. Elliott, formerly executive 
vice-president of Borden’s Farm Prod- 
ucts Division, will succeed Mr. Eastlack 
as president and as chairman of the New 
York Metropolitan Fluid Milk District. 

Succeeding Mr. Elliott in the executive 
vice-presidency of the division will be 
Roy U. Wood, while Matt T. Daly has 
also been appointed a vice-president of 
Borden’s Farm Products, and will be in 
charge of sales, formerly supervised by 
Mr. Elliott. 





Write us 


about your requirements 
We will be happy when we can call on you 
again but in the meantime will be glad to 
hear from you by mail as to your needs. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED NON-SETTLING SYRUP AND POWDER 
-—— NOG HEALTH FOOD (Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Egg Yolk, 
ete.) —- INVERT SUGAR SYRUPS — FOUNTAIN SYRUPS -- CHOCO- 
LATE FLAVORED SYRUP (For Sterilized Milk Drinks) — DIPPING 


CHOCOLATE — 


IMITATION ORANGE DRINK BASE 


CREAM FLAVOR, 


TWELVE 


Frank P. Ritenburg 
sales Mer. 
Now Keturned to College 


Capt. 





% O G y  '!NCORPORATED, 


Reasonable quantities of Dairy Syrups Available. 


Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 
YEARS OF SERVICE 





— ICE 


TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


DUNKIRK, 
N. Y. 


Ensign Bruce H. Ritenburg, Jr. 
Factory Mer. 
Washington. D. C. 
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If you look inside a Damrow Stainless 
Steel Tank just ready for final factory in- 
spection, you'll find its mirror-like surface, 
“kk 
unmarred by seam welds. For all seams 
arcus- 
pany’s have been butt-welded, ground and 
polished. No place or opportunity for ac- 
cutive . . 
Prod- cumulations to lodge and create bacteria. 
stlack 
> New All Fitments and Accessories on a Dam- 
ict. . 
nies row Insulated Stainless Steel Storage, ' ~ 
ill be Cooling, or Holding Tank are designed 
v has — . Damrow Vertical 2,000 Gallon Insulated Stain- 
Mage for utmost efficiency and convenience in 
= & . less Steel Holding Tank . . . Butt Welded Throughout, ° 
be in service. Mountings, manholes, outlets, er 
id by with Dished Heads Spun by Special Process. 
: thermometers, platforms, and ladders 
are quality built in every detail, contrib- The Complete DAMROW Line of Stainless Steel Tonks 
uting to the service and efficiency of includes Pasteurizer or Process Tanks, Holding Tanks, 
the complete unit. Everything about a Receiving Tanks, Milk Tanks, Forewarmer Tanks, Oval 
Damrow Tank is designed for utmost and Round Truck Tanks. For complete details, refer to 
sanitation and ease in cleaning. Pages 22 to 24 of the Damrow Catalog. (Copy upon request.) 
oS SS en a ee ae ee SS 
| 
XN Damwu Brothers Ca. , 
204 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin | 
Please send us information covering Domrow Tonks. | 
[) Send copy of your Catalog | 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE hie 
DAIRY INDUSTRY _— | 
4 
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American Free Enterprise 
New London & Mohegan Dairies 


Sam Zabarsky Celebrates Twentieth Anniversary with New Modern 


Plant — Arriving in 1914 as a Russian Immigrant He Gained 


Marked Success in Business and Civic Life 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


WENTY YEARS AGO Samuel 
ft bought out the then modest 

Mohegan Dairies in New London, 
Connecticut. Three years later he bought 
the New London Dairy and consolidated 
the two firms under the name New Lon- 
don and Mohegan Dairies. On January 
10 this year Mr. Zabarsky opened a new 
plant in New London which ranks as one 
of the most modernly equipped dairy 
plants for its size in the New England 
irea, with a business that amounts to 
$1,250,000 a vear as compared with 
$65,000 that he did the first vear he 
»wwned the Mohegan Dairies. 


Back of all this there is a story of the 
Horatio Alger type. At the age of 17 
voung Zabarsky 
in 1914 as 
tically friendless and penniless. But he 
had determination and zeal as well as 
i keen acumen for business. Before buvy- 
ing out the Mohegan Dairy in 1926 Sam 


Zabarsky was engaged in such businesses 


landed in this country 
a Russian immigrant, prac- 


as a helper in a bakery concern, the re- 
tail fruit and vegetable business and a 
soft drink bottling business. In all of 


Group at head dinner table—(Left to right, top row) Morris Thall, Councilor Fred Benvenuti, 


these enterprises including his 
New London & Mohegan Dairies Com- 
pany, he has demonstrated keen business 


present 


judgment with success not only for him- 
self but also for those others who work 





Harry Goldstein (right), Assistant General 

Manager, Presents Certificate of Greup In- 

surance to Driver Salesman Jesse Foster, Jr. 
with him in either an employee or man- 
agerial capacity. 

Shortly after Mr. Zabarsky held open 
house in commemoration of the comple- 


tion of his new modern plant he was 


Prof. 





Samuel Zabarsky, owner and general man- 
ager of the New London & Mohegan Dairies 
who started in the milk business in 1926, and 
through his untiring efforts and pleasing 
manner has successfully built up the company 
to its present status. 

asked to what one factor he attributed 
his outstanding success. Smilingly and 
attributed his 
the milk business to an unswerving ad- 
herence to the matter of quality of milk 


modestly, he growth ir 


and dairy products sold by the firm and 


to a sound program of  emplover- 
employee relationship that has been es- 
tablished through the vears, and whicl 


operates with marked success. 


When Sam first bought out the Mohe- 
gan Dairy Company twenty vears ago 
he felt that the quality of milk in New 
London generally was not what it should 
be and he was confident that a much 
larger business could be established with 
a superior quality product. In this di- 
rection he bent all of his efforts despite 
the fact that he had to lose a number of 
his volume shippers. But through per- 
severance and a constructive educational 
program he was able gradually to obtain 
a volume of milk of the quality that he 
desired. His record proves that the con- 


0. E. Anderson, Lyman Hall, Assistant Dairy and 


lool Commissioner Clifford Goslie, Dairy and Food Commissioner John Sweeney, Dr. Benjamin N. Pennell, William W. White: (bottom row) Harry Goldstein 


City Manager Edward R. Henkle, Samuel Zabarsky, 
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SHARPLES 
“Presur-Seald” 


Cream Separators 
and Milk Clarifiers 






Completely Anti-Corrosive, 
No Painted or Plated 
Surfaces. 












Illustration shows 
No. R-20-S Separator. 
— Capacity, 12,000 pounds 
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Separator Capacities — 12,000, 8,000 and 4,000 pounds per hour of milk 
Clarifier Capacities — 22,000, 12,000 and 6,000 pounds per hour of milk 
All machines may be operated below the above maximum ratings 


Dairy Equipment Division 
THE SHARPLES CORPORATION, 23d and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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Line-up of New London & Mohegan Dairies Trucks and Drivers Drawn up in Array 

sumers of New London and environs story brick building that measures ap- quarts of milk a day but provisions hay 
ippreciate a high qnality product. proximately 145x59 feet, with two ells, been made to exceed this capacity con- 
having a total floor space of 9,000 square siderably at a later date. Every depart- 


On the personnel side of the business ; : 
feet. All the walls in the plant are con- ment in the plant is equipped with a 


one needs to talk only briefly with a few 


key employees to find that they have structed of ce ramic glaze d tile with ex exhaust fan which insures adequate ven- 

high respect and admiration for theit posed concrete joists and tile floors. tilation and a vapor-prooft lighting systen 
” . e ° . a ‘ . , ic ry} » ‘ ») 

boss” for his fairness, business sagacity The pasteurizing equipment consists poured ~<a sagencensng _ under all 

ind friendliness. Harry Goldstein, the at the present time of 5 stainless steel aa a. ahe evel eure — 

- : ‘ ; : - y > ‘ frigerat . 

issistant manager, and Edwin Baldwin, batch type pasteurizers installed in a ‘it 04 burning boilers and refrigerating 


series, but plans have already been made equipment of the latest design 


for replacing this type of pasteurizet 


In order to maintain a careful check on 
the quality of the raw milk received from 
the producers and to be ever positive as 
to the quality and purity of the pasteur- 
The present capacity is about 40,000 ized product this dairy maintains a fulh 


with the short time-high temperature 
system as soon as the equipment becomes 
available. 





ee li 
Transport Truck with Stainless Steel Tank 


laboratory technician, speak most highly 
of Mr. Zabarsky’s integrity and fair deal- 
ing with those working under him. This 
loyalty to the company extends right 
down through the employees in the plant 
and the men on the routes. 


The present business, consisting of 26 
retail and wholesale routes, the new plant 
and its equipment, is indeed a tribute 
to Mr. Zabarsky’s dynamic personality 
and business judgment, considering his 
small beginning twenty years ago. 





The new building of the New London 


« Mohegan Dairies is a modern one- Series of Stainless Steel Pasteurizers Insure Purity and Safety of Product 





KURLY KATE 


'~ METAL SPONGES 


a : x Designed especially for cleaning all types of 
. n dairy equipment and utensils. Will not rust 
or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 
plated surfaces. Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 
are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 
keep clean. Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
ee ee SILVER and BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


¥ | ORDER FROM 
>} YOUR JOBBER OR 
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Luality Equipment. SERVICING AN 


IMPORTANT INDUSTRY TO A GREAT NATION 


The rapid development of individual 
dairy plants and the entire industry has 
wen the result of improved production 
methods for highest quality products. In 
an ever-increasing number of these plants, 
Sani-Certified Dairy Equipment is mak- 
ing possible more economical and sanitary 
methods of “Grade A” production. 

Only the best of materials and modern 
manufacturing facilities go into the pro- 
<luction of Sani-Certified Milk Storage 
Tanks, Truck and Trailer Tanks, Weigh 
Cans, Receiving Vats and other special 
equipment for the Dairy Industry. 


WRITE 
FOR 
BULLETIN 
251A 
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: Bstuck ok tS 


STAINLESS: g STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1000 BERRY AVE. * ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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Receptionist Operates Switchboard and Serves Customers in Ketail Store 


equipped chemical and_ bacteriological 
laboratory under the supervision of Ed- 
win Baldwin, who has had many years 
experience in the technological control 
of milk and dairy products. Visitors to 
the dairy obtain an excellent view of this 





Milk Bottle Washing Department 


important department through a large 
observation room which 
laboratory from the reception room. 


While the sales force of the New Lon- 
don & Mohegan Dairies is out for all 
the business they can get and to expand 
by the addition of new customers, Mr. 


Zabarsky stated in his office recently 


separates the 


that he was not in favor of pirating cus- 
tomers that patronized 
Much of his business expansion, he 
stated, was due to the purchasing of 
businesses operated by small scale com- 
petitors, who no longer wished to con- 
tinue in the milk business. During the 
last few years the business of three small 
concerns was consolidated with that of 


competitors. 


the New London & Mohegan Dairies. 
Mr. Zabarsky added that this method of 
expanding the firm’s volume was much 
more satisfactory and created more good 
will than by pirating 
competitors. 


customers fro 


On the occasion of the official opening 
of the new plant Mr. Zabarsky staged a 
dinner to which he invited State and 
local health officials, representatives of 
the State Milk Control agency and other 
civic leaders. In respect to Mr. Zabar- 
sky’s achievement in developing the New 
London & Mohegan Dairies Company 
and the completion of the new plant the 
dinner was well attended by those 
were invited and an enjoyable time was 
had by all. Congratulations were 
ered upon the host. 

os 


KANSAS CREAMERY MOVES 


Iola, Kans. — The Glencliff Creamer 
recently took possession of its new build- 
ing here. Of the most modern construc- 
tion the building provides considerably 
larger storage space and it has been fitted 
with the most modern equipment ob- 
tainable. 
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Separate Department Houses the Bottle 





Filling and Capping Operation 































EVERYBODY GAINS 


losses; reduce labor. 


farm-fresh low-bacteria milk. 





Division Wilson Cabinet Co. 


WHEN YOUR DAIRYMEN 
“ZEROFLOW” THEIR MILK 


@ PRODUCERS maintain premium quality; 
@ MILK DEALERS make life-time customers with 


Write NOW for details. 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 
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Smyrna, Del. 
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Just suppose you've given a Diversey 
D-Man a trial order. Usually on the 
very day that Diversey drum or bar- 
rel rolls into your plant, you'll find 
the Diversey D-Man on the job, decked 
in overalls with shirt sleeves rolled up. 

Your D-Man is not merely an order- 
taker. The most important part of his 
job is to make certain that your plant 
men use that Diversey product prop- 
erly and to best advantage. 


A Trained Specialist! 


It takes “know-how” to deliver serv- 
ice like that . know-how that can 
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be acquired only through specialized 
training plus practical experience. 
Before a Diversey D-Man is placed 
in the field he is given weeks of in- 
tensive class-room instruction . . . 6 
days a week, 9 hours a day. During 
his first week or so in the field he is 
accompanied by an experienced D- 
Man, while throughout the following 
months his training continues. 

Diversey alone in the field of food 





/ 


plant sanitation is staffed by such an 
organization of trained specialists! 


Service That Delivers Results! 


Sure it costs money to put a D-Man 
in your plant for a couple of hours or 
days just to service a drum of ma- 
terial . . . but it pays in the long run for 
you as well as us. The Diversey D- 
Man delivers resulis . . . not merely so 
many pounds of material. That's why 
more and more food plants everywhere 
are looking to Diversey for all their san- 
itation requirements. THE DIVERSEY 
CORPORATION, 33 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


DIVERSEY PRODUCTS FOR THE DAIRY PLANT 


Diversol—A quick-acting dis- Scalite Prevents scale de- 
infectant combining sodium 


posits in rinse tanks 


hypochlorite and alkaline 
sodium phosphate in crystal 
form. Disinfects without 
corroding equipment. 


D-Luxe — The ideal product for 
daily hand or machine clean- 
ing of equipment. 

Relion—A triple-action com- 
pound that assures clean, 
sparkling bottles. 


Mirrolite — For bottle washing 
in hard water areas. 


Heavy Duty — Cleans copper 


vacuum pans. 


. 


Everite For removing scale 


and encrustations from bot 
tle and can washing ma 
chines, vat coils, condens- 
ers, and other equipment 
Novex — Delivers clean, sweet- 
smelling cans at low cost 


Canrite Removes milkstone 
from cans quickly and safely 
by machine washing 


Dilac —-Removes milkstone 
from plate-t ype pasteurizers 


Dicoloid — Used in paste-form 
to remove milkst one 











Issue Wheat Controls 


USDA Announces Details of Program 
Cutting Domestic Use to Supply 
European Needs 


Washington, D. C.—A broad program 
of wheat and flour controls as a_ part 
of President Truman’s 9-point progran 
to help feed Europe was announced 
February 15 by the Department of 
Agriculture. Designed to conserve wheat 
and flour and to facilitate the movement 
of these foods to foreign peoples in 
greatest need, the plan has been formu- 
lated to meet export commitment, to 
maintain adequate supplies of wheat and 
flour for domestic food consumption, and 
to maintain adequate carryovers until 
new crop wheat becomes available iu 
July. 

To achieve these objectives the De- 
partment issued War Food Order 144 
effective February 18. The order (1) 
limits the use of wheat by mixed feed 
manufacturers, and prohibits the use of 
flour in the manufacture of mixed fee 
unless the flour is unfit for human con. 
sumption, (2) limits inventories of wheat 
by domestic millers and mixed feed 
manufacturers, (3) limits inventories of 
wheat and flour by food manufacturers, 
(4) limits inventories of flour by dis- 


tributors, (5) prohibits millers from pro- 
ducing any four on and after March 
1, 1946 that consists of less than 80 
per cent by weight of the cleaned wheat 
from which the flour is produced, and 
(6) tightens control of wheat exports. 


Reduces Non-Food Uses 

Besides facilitating the domestic dis- 
tribution and exports of wheat and flour 
the Order seeks to reduce the non-food 
uses of these commodities. Prohibition 
against the use of wheat and wheat 
products by beverage distillers through 
June, 1946 was concurrently announced. 

The Order applies to 1945-crop wheat 
with the exception that the 80 per cent 
flour extraction provision applies to both 
1945 and 1946-crop wheat. It provides 
that no mixed feed manufacturer shall 
use wheat in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds in any calendar month in excess 
of the following percentages of the 
monthly average quantity of wheat so 
used during the period December 1, 
1945, to January 31, 1946; February 
pro rata and March 1946, 75 per cent; 
April, 70 per cent; May 65 per cent, 
June and following months of 1946, 60 
per cent. It also provides that no per- 
son shall use wheat in any form in making 
any mixtures of grains for sale as an in- 
gredient in the manufacture of mixed 
feed. 


No miller or mixed feed manufacturer 
shall accept delivery of wheat in any 
quantity that will cause his inventory of 
wheat plus all quantities of wheat 
bought to arrive or with respect to which 
he has a contract to purchase, to exceed 
a 45-day supply based upon average 
daily grind in the case of a miller or the 
authorized monthly use in the case of a 
mixed feed manufacturer. A proviso is 
that these limitations upon millers and 
mixed feed manufacturers shall not apply 
to usual or customary sales of wheat by 
a producer who delivers the wheat by 
truck directly to a mill or an elevator 
that is atached to a mill . 

cient aehininsinass 


PLAN CAROLINA COOPERATIVE 


Newberry, S. C.—The recently formed 
Newberry Cooperative Dairy has beea 
studying the operations and set-ups of 
several modern nearby plants looking 
toward the building of their own up-to- 
date unit in the near future. 

a 


PLANT CHANGES MANAGERS 

Hudson, Wyo.—The local plant of the 
Fremont County Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Association is now managed by Carl 
Hill, formerly a field man for the Indiana 
Condensed Milk Co. 
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The King Zeero Ice Builder pro- 
vides the cooling power of tons 
of ice for sweet water and brine 
without ice 


circulating 
handling. 


systems, 


Ice builds on the plates during the 
Ice water — 32- 
34° is always on tap for cooling. 
No extra agitation is needed and 
your circulating pump only operates 


off load period. 


when cooling products. 


The most dependable, efficient and 
low cost method of cooling all dairy 


products. 


Capacities 1,600 pounds to 10,000 


pounds ice in single units — mul- 


tiple units can be connected 
series. 


enamel. 


plete description. 


in 
Insulated with corkboard, 
sheet metal clad, finished in white 


Send for bulletin No. 74 for a com- 
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PATENTS PENDING 


THE KING ZEERO CO. 


1447-55 MONTROSE AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Adopt 6-Point Plan 


New York Dairy Leaders and Cornell 
Scientists Develop Program 
to Boost Fall Flow 


Ithaca, N. Y.—In an effort to produce 
more milk in the fall to protect the 
income of New York dairy farmers, a 
6-point program was adopted by repre- 
sentatives of the industry and the dairy 
committee of the College of Agriculture 
in a recent meeting at Cornell University. 
The program follows: 

1. Keep cows and heifers full of 


roughage,— pasture crops, silage, hay,--- 
this summer. 


2. Store some of the best hay for 
October and November feeding. 

3. Feed grain liberally this summer 
and fall. 

4. Stable herds before bad weather 
this fall. 

5. Save milk by using a calf starter 
this fall. 


6. Breed for more fall freshening. 


Attending the meeting were approxi- 
mately 100 representatives of the dis- 
tributors, manufacturers of dairy prod- 
ucts, co-ops, and the Extension Service 
all of whom will cooperate in carrvin:, 
the program to dairymen of the state. 


Threat in Potential Shortage 


Seriousness of the fall milk shortage 
was pointed out by Prof. S. J. Brownell, 
who said it threatened to open up the 
milkshed to outside producers. 

The need of re-establishing price in 
centitives to get more fall milk producer 
and a proper educational program to 
bring about the shift were cited by Dr. 
L. C. Cunningham. He termed as “very 
significant” the fact that since 1937 the 
the November farm price of milk in per 
cent of the average price for the year 
has been declining irregularly, while the 
May-June price on the same basis has 
been increasing. Milk consumption has 
shown a big increase, averaging nearlv 
10 million more pounds each month of 
1945 than in 1944. At least 10 per cent 
more milk will be needed next Novem- 
ber to protect the New York market, D1. 
Cunningham said. 


Other speakers pointed out ways that 
the increased milk production, all em- 
bodied in the 6-point program, might 
be achieved for the fall months. 


Importance of Breeding 


One of the ways is through breeding. 
Animals bred in November, December, 
and January will produce the most milk 
for the fall shortage. Fall is the season 
of greatest fertility, Professor Brownell 
reported. These will 


cows freshen i 
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August, September, and October and 
will be at their peak of production at 
the time of the greatest milk shortage. 


Prot. K. L.Turk stressed the fact that 
240 million pounds of whole milk could 
be diverted to human use by use of dry 
systems of feeding calves. This figure 
was arrived at by considering that ap 
proximately 300,000 dairy calves are 
raised each year in the state, each using 
at least 800 pounds of whole milk 


Importance of good summer feeding 
of cows to maintain fall milk production 
and producing feed on the farms be- 
cause of present serious shortages were 
also emphasized by other speakers. 


CAROLINA GROUP ELECTS 





High Point, N. C.—At a recent meet- 
ing here the North Carolina Holstein- 
Friesan Association elected R. M. Purse: 
of Goldsboro, president. Also voted to 
office were J. D. McCarley, Jr., Wil- 
mington, vice-president and Bernard 
Dougherty, Boone, secretary-treasurer. 

acictasieraes Pe 


CORPORATION DISSOLVED 


Sacramento, Cal.—Royal Creamery, a 
Santa Clara County Corporation, has 
filed a certificate that its digsolution has 
been completed, it was announced re- 
cently by Secretary of State Frank 
Jordan. 











Why Leading Eze Merchan- 
Self-Locking 
Cushion Cartons 


disers Choose 

















sistent users of SELF-LOCKING CUSHION 
EGG CARTONS. 
cause SELF-LOCKING 
CARTONS 
they are a modern method of profitable egg 
merchandising 


executives responsible for sales in firms such 


ei - ce as listed below recognize this fact 
mats e capitalize on it! 
( 

a. Ree ...A Few Users... 
s pid se ly Kroger Groc. & B’ke Co. Wilson & Company 
uts ng design re Safeway Stores, Inc. H. G. Hill Stores 

ietior American Stores Co. Cudahy Packing Co. 


” wise so H. C, Bohack Company 
‘ eae alate er National Tea Company 
Economy Groce. Stores 
Colonial Stores 

‘ Beatrice Creamery Co. 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO., 599 E. Illinois St., Chicago, II, Ill. 


Telephone: Superior 3886 


ELF-LOCKIN 
EGG <i> CARTONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY EGG CARTONS 









From coast to 


coast, successful 


egg merchandisers are con- 


It's no secret why, be- 
CUSHION EGG 


are more than egg cartons — 


The keen, 


aggressive 


Gristede Brothers 

Jewel Food Stores 

Swift & Company 
Armour & Company 

Land O'Lakes Creameries 
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Thermoduric and Thermophilic 
Bacteria in Dairy Products 


W. E. Noyes, Manager of the Dairy Department of The Diversey Corporation, Chicago, 


Interestingly Considers Their Control and Elimination* 


DDED INTEREST in thermoduric and thermophilic 
A bacteria has occurred in recent years with the change 

in media and incubation temperatures for standard 
methods in running bacteria counts in milk. So that there 
will be no misunderstanding I would like to define both types 
of bacteria before going into a discussion concerning the vari- 
ous problems relating to them. 

Thermoduric bacteria are heat resisting micro-organisms. 
That is, they are not readily destroyed with heat. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of these bacteria survive ordinary pas- 
teurization temperatures. 

Thermophilic bac - 
teria are heat-loving 
micro-organisms. These 
bacteria are not killed 
at pasteurizing temper- 
atures; in fact, they ac- 
tually grow at pasteur- 
ization temperatures. 
Many of the thermo- 
philic bacteria ferment 
the lactose or milk 
sugar and also bring 
about a rapid decompo- 
sition of the casein and 
other nitrogenous com- 
pounds in milk. 

While _ this general 
type of bacteria have 
always been in exis- 
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tence, they were not a 
serious problem until newer standard methods for plating 
milk were put in effect. 

One Health Department I heard of recently solved the 


I 7 ) s re 
1 ‘ et f \ I> I’ Ope 


problem of how to do away with both thermoduric and 
thermophilic bacteria by going back to the old standard 
methods. While this answered their particular purpose, it js 
not the answer to the problem we are interested in today 

At the start of this discussion I would like to make it clear 
that we still feel that there is a great deal to be learned about 
these general classes of bacteria. It is quite generally accepted 
that neither thermoduric or thermophilic bacteria are harmfil 
to mankind. However, I believe we do have enough evidence 
at this time, from information already presented to date, to 
state that there is, in a great many cases, a certain correlation 
between the presence of either thermoduric and thermophilic 
bacteria and poor sanitation practices, either on the farm or 
in the plant. In other words, if either thermoduric or thermo- 
philic bacteria are present, in all probability there was some- 
thing wrong some place along the line of production o 
processing. 


Background of Each Considered 


While a clear cut distinction cannot be made where on 
is liable to find thermoduric and thermophilic bacteria, gen- 
erally speaking, according to many authorities it is thought 
that to a large extent thermophilic bacteria can be traced to 
the plant practices and thermoduric bacteria can be traced 
to farm practices. 

From all past experience it can be safely said that if all 
equipment, from the equipment on the farm on through to 
the plant, is thoroughly cleaned and then properly disinfected 
with chlorine, neither type bacteria should be troublesome in 
the milk supply. If the equipment and utensils are physically 
clean and have been properly disinfected, there is no plac 
for the bacteria to live, nor food to sustain its life. 

Since there are more places where these types of bacteria 
can be found in the plant than on the farm, let’s discuss the 
plant possibilities first, 
practices. 


before commenting on the farm 


Please Turn to Page 33 





Whether you operate a dairy, creamery, condensery, 
cheese or ice cream factory, quality begins with clean- 
liness within your own plant. No matter what skill 
you employ in processing, or what care you use in 
selecting materials, the quality of your finished product 
will suffer if your entire plant and all the equipment 
is not maintained in a sanitary condition. 


It is no accident that more large food processors have 
exclusively adopted the Rex Sanitation method than 





THE REX CORPORATION, 


Division of BONEWITZ CHEMICALS, INC. 


HERE 1S 4 SANITATION PLAN THAT SAVES YOU MONEY AND GETS RESULTS. 


all others, because it is based on proved sanitation 
methods and procedure that are unequalled. 


| 

| 
Forward looking executives put sanitation first and 
cost second, yet in hundreds of cases the Rex Sani- 
tation Program has actually reduced the costs as 
much as one-third because it is developed to fit each 
individual plant. We offer no cure-all for every | 
sanitation ill. 


Whether your plant is large or small, you are invited 


to write for details of The Rex Sanitation Plan. There 
is no obligation. 
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oie CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
ws 427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Specialists in Equipment and Supplies for the Dairy Industry 
yn FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
| 
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Now THAT THE LABOR supply is 
progressively becoming more avail- 
able — sugar rationing allotments to 
be increased in the second and third 
quarters of this year — dairies are 
planning to get this juicy profit back 
in the till. GREEN SPOT Orangeade 
Concentrate always was and still is 
tops in quality and provides a continu- 
ous supply from production in both 
Florida and California — available 
through 107 dairy supply jobbers. 





GREEN SPOT, INC., LOS ANGELES 21 


Problems Ahead in 
the Milk Business 


| Address Given at the Convention of the Pennsyl- 


vania Association of Milk Dealers at 
Harrisburg, Pa., January 30, 1946 
(By A. J. Claxton, President Meadow Gold Dairies, Inc., 


Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Most of us here today work in a milk plant. We deal 


[\ LIKE to have you lean your eyes against the far horizon 


with the daily problems of operating that business. Wi 
tussel with mechanical troubles—a flue leak in the boil 
broken chain on the bottle washer, a separator bow] out of 
balance, an ammonia leak, a shortage of bottles, truck break- 
down, no bottle caps, a milk surplus, then a milk shortag 
labor disputes, a com- 
plaint on flavor, a de- 
mand for early deliver, 
and sharp competitive 
practices. Each of these 
problems must be solved, 
a decision made and ac 
tion taken. Regardless of 
what trend or course the 
Huid milk business takes, 
problems will be with us 
for they are problems of 
operation; they are part 
of the conduct of a 
business. 


These activities, how- 
ever, are not the whole 





storv for thev are cHects, 


not causes. Thev are 


A. J. Claston 


created, not creative. It 
is useless to fan the smell, and not remove the skunk. Wi 
need to look behind these daily events that keep popping up 
in the form of troubles, irritations, dissatistactions, break 
downs, losses and customer disappointments. We need per 
spective. We need to back out, up, and away from the maz 
of daily operation and see what sort of a pattern we hav 
created, where does the road we are taking lead us, and what 
obstacles are in ou path? 


Steep Hills Ahead 


So, let’s lean our eves against the far horizon. Five steep 
hills clearly lie ahead. You will find others in front of thes 
some between and some beyond, but look at these five for a 
few minutes, they are of prime importance. 1. Sanitation and 
quality; 2. Uniformity of product; 3. Year-around adequat 


production; 4. Operating efficiency; 5. Delivery Service. 


With the widespread adoption of pasteurization, dairy- 
men have taken pride in the cleanliness, orderliness and sani- 
tation of their processing plants. The quality of the product 
has always been emphasized by one name or another. Cream 
line has been used as an important measuring stick. The color 
of the milk was pointed out. Then the better flavor, the keep- 
ing quality and its great food value. At no time has the fluid 
milk industry been satisfied with any but the very best suppl 
of raw product. Strict requirements of sanitation and cleanili- 
ness on the farm have been set by the milk processor and later 
adopted by most cities and states in the form of laws and 
regulations. These rules have been more strict than those 
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A DAIRY IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


1. Increases Peak Capaci- 


Lae) RS OPERAT- 
_ ING COSTS 


3. Improves Product 
Quality 

4. Prevents Production 
Bottlenecks 

5. Increases Profits 

6. Saves Vital Time 

7. Protects Product Flavor 





8. Increases Cream Volume 
9. Reduces Milk Waste 
10. Steps Up Operating Effi- 
ciency 
11. Insures Space Economy 
12. Reduces Maintenance 
Costs 





SBC engineers will gladly advise with 
you regording your plans for plant im- 
provement. wil 


QUALITY DAIRY EQUIPMENT IS OUR SPECIALTY 
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SPECIALTY BRASS COMPANY KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Known All Over the World For Cost-Reducing Equipment 
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Damp-Tex super-cnamel can be applied to surtaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other€x- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 


Proved Fungus Resistant Proved Lactic Acid 
by FUNGUS TEST Resistant by ACID TEST 





art 
Bh ein b yd 





THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Dist. of Damp - Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 


ALSO SOLD IN CANADA: CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ontario. 





Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor. Canadz 





required for any other dairy product and the resultant fluid 


| milk has commanded a higher price. 


Producer Cooperation 


This lead in cleanliness, sanitation and quality must be 


| maintained both on the farm and at the bottling plant. ‘The 


producer needs the help, the friendly help of his distributor. 
He needs information about the condition of his milk when 
it arrives at the plant, the temperature, the bacteria, the sedi- 
ment score. He needs help to correct any faults. He needs 
advice from experienced people on how he can improve his 
product, on care of his cows, on milking practices, on barn 
construction and housekeeping. He needs tacts on herd im- 
provement and proper feeding. All these things contribute 
their share in producing better milk at the lowest possible 
price. It is not enough for the milk company to say that these 
are problems of public health, and leave his producers to the 
mercy of city, county, state and federal inspectors with their 
multitudinous and often conflicting regulations. 

The producer and his problems are a part of our opera- 
tions and he is entitled to our friendly, helpful and under- 
standing cooperation. 


If this matter of quality of raw product is approached 
intelligently, a program can be worked out to the advantage 
of both producers and processors. In Pittsburgh, The Pitts 
burgh District Dairy Council has carried on a quality program 
for many years as an important part of its activities. Trained 
technicians are employed. At present there will be four men 
whose salaries will total over $10,000 this year. They will 
give their entire time to producer quality work. The regula 
program consists of taking samples of each producer's milk at 
regular intervals for quality examination. Bacteria counts are 
run on each producer twice a month in the summer and once 
a month in the winter. Sediment tests can be run if the dairy 
has no proper facilities. Reports of results are given to the 
milk plant and to the producer. Trouble spots are immedi- 
ately checked on and if not cleared up, the producer is cut 
off until he can be inspected and reinstated. Since Dairy 
Council funds come half from processors and half from pro- 
ducers the most of this work is equally shared. 


Plant Obligation 


The matter of quality must start at the point of produc 
tion, but it cannot end there. Every move made by the dairy 
plant will affect the product favorably or unfavorably. Time, 
temperature, cleanliness, housekeeping, container storage, con- 
tainer preparation, filling methods, cooling, storing, loading 
and delivery will all affect quality. The character of employees, 
their reliability, their health and their habits show up in the 
finished product. The faithfulness, the energy and the pride 
in his work of the man who scrubs up and sterilizes the pas- 


| teurizer may have more to do with your quality than the age 


or type of the machine itself. 


There have been many soft drink bottling plants built in 
the last decade that have put the milk bottling plants to shame 
when compared for cleanliness, and housekeeping. One thing 


| is sure: the milk industry will rise as all milk processing plants 
| improve. It is not enough to say “my plant is all right”. The 


public will judge us by all plants. Each of us is helped when 
any plant is improved, and we are all hurt-if any dairy oper- 
ates a dirty plant or distributes a poor product. 


If any factor should have top billing on the list of milk 


| problems, it certainly is the matter of quality. 


Uniformity of Product 


Then, clamoring for our attention is another problem, 
one not glamourous, not militant, not noisy, but constantly 
with us. The question of uniformity. Oh sure, we think of 
it if the milk gets too hot and the cream line is ruined. We 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENT in milk containers is 
the new Duraglas Handi-Square bottle. Handi- 
Square bottles save storage space... in your 
dairy ... in your delivery trucks. Only our 
determination to supply the replacements es- 
sential to your present services delayed step- 
ping up Handi-Square production. 

But we can promise you this: Duraglas 
Handi-Square advantages are worth waiting 
for. Write us for details. 


March, 1946 





GLAGS 


Milk tends all too easily to pick up flavors and odors. 
But glass is totally inert in relation to milk. It cannot 
possibly change its delicate flavor. For sure protec- 
tion choose glass as your milk container. 





VISIBILITY! 


One big reason why house- 
wives prefer milk in glass. 
They can see how much 
they have—can tell when 
to order more. Two other 
reasons — protection — 
convenience! Three good 
reasons for you to choose 


glass bottles. 





ECONOMICAL! 


Only glass gives you the 





economy of container re- 
use—and the exclusive 
Duraglas technique builds 
extra toughness—extra 
stamina intothe bottle—as- 
sures maximum trippage! 
These round-trip records 


; ! 
mean savings for you. 


Das DAIRY CONTAINERS 


THAOt ween ate . 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY + TOLEDO I, OHIO - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














You Can 
Make Bigger 
Profits With A 
Fresh Fruit 


Orangeade! 





People like an orangeade with the real ripe-orange flavor. They will buy 


MORE of it — which means added sales and profits for you. That's why 
you shoukl use Mission Dairy Orange — made from the golden Juice of 
\ TOP favorite with TOP dairies. 


grove-ripened Valencia Oranges drder 


au sample todays. 


MISSION DRY CORPORATION 
5001 SO, SOTO ST., LOS ANGELES - - 105 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13 
510 NO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10 


mission 
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DAIRY 
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Only two 
feet on a 
DUROBAR 


means death 
to flies 








Seven times 
actual size. There are two cer- 
tain ways to elim- 
inate flies — 


(1) Destroy the larvae before 
they mature—AND 

(2) Kill the adult flies where 
they are attracted to food. 

Durobar Electric Screens properly placed will con- 

trol adult flies automatically without the attention of 

plant personnel. 


ELIMINATE YOUR FLY PROBLEM ECONOMICALLY THE MODERN WAY 


DUROBARS are now standard equipment in hundreds 
of nationally known dairies. Write for full information 
and list of installations near you. 





SCREEN CORPORATION 
Dept. 11-A 

549 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Kill Flies |. 


AUTO MA! ICALLY SE 3 
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get all excited if we suddenly discover we put out a batch of 


nicely onion-flavored milk, but that is not what I mean. | 
mean dependable uniformity between Portland, Oregon and 
Portland, Maine; between Altoona and Pittsburgh; Erie and 
Philadelphia. I mean uniformity of quality and flavor, uni- 
formity of cleanliness and safety, uniformity of ingredients. 
The adult milk drinker wants to know two things: does it 
taste good, and is it clean and safe. The mother buying for 
her children wants to know these same things plus what is in 
it? Is it properly balanced? Is it too rich or not rich enough? 
Does it fit my baby’s formula? Can I get the same milk when 
we go on vacation or go to see grandma? How can I be sure 
that I will get just the same milk every day, all the time, at 
home or away? Maybe Id better use canned milk? 


Dairymen have been trying to outdo each other by sell- 
ing Holstein milk and saying “it’s better”, or high fat milk and 
contending “it’s better”. Hadn’t we rather try to put out a 
uniform, dependable milk of known ingredients so the buyer 
can rely on the product? What would happen to the percent- 
age of babies put on fresh milk if you could tell your doctors, 
your nurses and your new mothers that they can buy milk 
exactly like yours anywhere in the United States? 


The widespread production of a single 
give the product great prestige. The assurance of availability 
would be of enormous value. Uniformity would mean clean 
fresh flavor of a high quality raw product, meticulously and 
carefully processed with scientific exactness, bottled with al- 
ways the same fat and solids content. 


quality would 


Adequate Year Around Production 


A third hill looming before us is the problem of year 
around adequate production. Notice that I do not say even 
production. Milk should be produced in quantities when it 
can be produced the cheapest. Adequate production of a satis- 
factory quality supply means that those producers who provide 
the milk for fluid purposes during the flush period shall also 
meet the fluid requirements during the short period. If these 
same producers can produce increased quantities at certain 
periods of the year at reduced costs and can therefore afford 
to sell that extra product for use in lower value items, such a 
procedure should not be prevented. It must be remembered, 
however, that processing equipment needed for such seasonal 
production stands idle more months than it is used, thereby 
reducing the economic value of the surplus production. 


The producer, too, may find that the added costs in labor 
and handling may prove it worth his while to work out a 
more uniform year round flow of milk. It is possible for a 
processor to find himself in bad financial straits due to a large 
flow of milk from his producers during the flush season. Also, 
as has been clearly demonstrated this past few months, this 
same processor can find himself losing money or even find his 
business disappearing entirely due to the failure of his pro- 
ducers to supply him with the same quantity of milk to bottle 
in the short season as they do during the balance of the year. 
Many types of rewards for even production have been tried, 
such as the base and surplus plan. 


This is a real problem, possibly aggravated at present by 
inflexible regulations, and is one the dairy industry must solve. 
Operating Efficiency 


The fourth hill on our road is operating efficiency. 
equipment, more 


frills, 


Better 
careful planning of layouts, elimination of 
and conscientious attention to detail will mark the ef 


ficient plant. The days ahead will be days of close competi- 


tion, and the winning advantage may well go to the plant 


whose operation is the best and most economical. 


Waste 


I know of no better advice than to refer you to a talk by 


Professor Paul Tracy of the University of Illinois, given at the 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


is a luxury the. milk business can no longer afford. 
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e LOWER COSTS 
eHIGHER PRICES 
e EXTRA FEATURES 
e TOP EFFICIENCY 


A Buflovak Double Effect Evaporator offers you profit advantages in lower 
production costs, full solids recovery — 99.9+ ‘> —and extra profit dollars 


in highest market prices. 


Profit-cutting entrainment losses are eliminated by Buflovak’s exclusive method 
of centrifugally admitting vapor and milk into the separator. No boiling 


over; no waste. 


Important too are Buflovak’s savings of 50‘. in steam and cooling water. . . 
a substantial economy advantage . . . and a big reason for Buflovak’s wide 


popularity. 


Ard in any market you'll find Buflovak evaporated or condensed milk 


preferred for its natural fresh flavor and fine color. 


For drying whole milk, skim milk or buttermilk investigate the new Buflovak 
Roller Dryer . . . superior dividend-paying equipment that will produce 


attractive earnings for any forward-looking creamery. 


Write for Buflovak facts today. 


€ 
aie Ss ioe 17 
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NOW? KNEW CLOSURE... 


THAT CUTS COSTS - SIMPLIFIE 


Steps up efficiency in filler room— 
Now ready for use on smaller-size 
Bottles with Alseco lugs 


AP 





ee |e 2 | 































one IS NCE again Standard Cap and Seal Corpo. 

* you ® a ME O ration announces a new kind of pouring 
poPuLh er ve lip protection that is big news to the industry, 

9 0 Called STANSEAL, this new cap is not onl 

THIS cA € nFevy simplicity in itself but greatly simplifies th 
ot TH y AY entire capping process. A special aluminun 

y FANIL ‘ interlining, contained between two outer 

HEART shells, so effectively crimps on that a milk. 


tight seal is made—even without the aid of an 
inner cap. And because no large auxiliary m- 
chine is required, floor space is saved and ser. 
vice costs are reduced. 


Along with the economy and strength of 
aluminum, STANSEALS also provide the attrac- 
tive good looks of printed paper outsides, 
available in all the colors and combinations of 
colors in the rainbow. And, adding one great 
feature to another, STANSEALS offer the latest, 
up-to-the-minute identification — your name 
prominently displayed on the sides of the cap » 


as well as the top. N 
If you are now using the smaller-size bottles 0! 


equipped with Alseco Lugs you can start im- 
mediately to enjoy the money-saving simplicity . 
of capping with STANSEALS. Write us today 
for information. Or, if you prefer, a repre 


| sentative will call at your convenience. 
4 


‘STANDARD CAP AND 


— 1200 FULLERTON AVENUE 
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STANSEAL ~ 


PPLICATION OF BOTTLE CAPS! 









































Features that save money and time... build business 


LOW FIRST COST 


Although STANSEALS require 
special processes for their manu- 
facture, you'll be surprised at 
how little they cost per thousand. 
STANSEALS put pouring lip pro- 
tection within the reach of hun- 
dreds of dairies that have never 
provided this sales-making health 
service to customers before. 


NEEDS NO INNER CAP 


STANSEALS because of their 
special construction, accomplish 
an effective seal all by them- 
selves. With a STANSEAL on 
top, an inner cap is not necessary 
for a milk-tight closure. The inner 
cap becomes optional. 


EASY TO APPLY 


When you use STANSEALS there 
is no need for a large auxiliary 
machine. Thus the STANSEAL 
method leaves more free space— 
cuts service costs. 











CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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“RAINBOW” COLORS 


The “looks” of a bottle often 
make the sale, especially in a 
store. With STANSEALS 
you have a selection of as 
many as 3 colors to be used = 
in combination... rich, at- 
tractive colors that will make 
your bottles stand out in the 
crowd, 


EASY “RECLOSURE” FEATURE 





STANSEALS are easy to re- 


move and don’t get all out —-. 
of shape after removal. Eas- ~—S 

ily crimps over pouring lip. 

Customers will like using 


cap for protection over and 
over again. 


MAXIMUM NAME DISPLAY 


Wherever your name should 
be—top and sides — that’s 
where STANSEALS have it! 
Your name is in full view 
from any angle. 





























WA 


Rogers VACUUM PANS 


Ever-widening national markets for condensed and evaporated 
milks make the purchase of Rogers equipment increasingly 
profitable — the right step in the right direction for taking 
advantage of today’s opportunities and building soundly for the 
future. Rogers long experience and continuing research backed 
by an accelerated production schedule of current installations 
is your dependable assurance of today’s most scientifically 
advanced and approved designs in Rogers Vacuum Pans and 
Rogers Spray Process Milk Powder Plants. 


Since 1883 “The Choice of Dairyland” 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY « 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 





CLEVE-0-CEMENT 


With Cleve-O-Cement there’s no waiting, 
time. 


no down 
Repairs broken, rutted, worn floors in only a 
few minutes. Sets fast. Dries rock-hard overnight. 
Twenty-eight times harder than ordinary cement. Bonds 
perfectly in wet or dry floors. Simple to prepare, no 
special tools necessary. Slip proof and non-porous. 
Resists water, steam, heat, cold and lactic acid. Excel- 
lent for cooling rooms, refrigerators, pasteurizing rooms, 
etc. Will not crack, dust or crumble. 


Send for Bulletin and full infofmation. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 Reno Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Wisconsin Short Course and reprinted in the trade papers. 
A recent report of the Federal Trade Commission states that 
a decrease of three-tenths of one cent per quart in the average 
price of milk to consumers would more than wipe out the 
combined average net profit of the $2 companies studied in 18 
widely separated cities. 
New and Better Services 

The fifth obstruction in our path looks more like a cliff, 
steep and ominous—delivery service. What will it be, whole- 
sale through stores or retail to homes; paper or glass; daily or 
every other day? All communities will not be the same. There 
are some fundamental principles we need to keep in mind 
since, at the moment, we are plotting the course the ship is 
to take. Our problem is not the smaller one of whether we 
fire the boilers with oil or coal, but rather what route we sail. 


First, let’s remember that new businesses start and prosper 
through the sale of new and better services. 


People want better products, not poorer. 


The public 
wants more service, not less. The consumer, wants more con 
The housewife wants to do less work not 
cleaned kitchens, single service table cloths, 
packaged crackers instead of bulk, dispensing salt boxes. in- 
stead of the bag, prepared baby foods, cake mixes, canned 
goods and frozen vegetables are all products in answer to the 
demand for greater ease and convenience in handling. 


\ enience, not less. 


more. Easily 


How are you going to serve your customers? 


Examine your investment in the quart of milk you sell. 
The part you add is safety and service. Don't build a fence 
around yourself. 





Death of S. T. Powers 

Ind. (EB)—Samuel Turner Powers, New 
Market, Ind., 67 vears old, former member of the Indiana 
Milk Control Board, died recently in a hospital at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., of a heart ailment. He was a native of Kentucky. 
| He served the state four years, retiring with the change in 
the last administration. He had been a director of the Farmers’ 
Produce Association of Crawfordsville for 20 years, and also 
| had served two terms as a township trustee. The widow, two 
sons and a daughter survive. 


Indianapolis, 


Another Branch of Red Cross Service 





AMERICAN RED CROSS PHOTO BY KINGSBURY 

Tidworth Staging Area, England—GI babies’ bottles are filled by 
American Red Cross workers in the kitchen of the SS Argentina, a 
kitchen which once served GI snacks. Red Cross worker Paula McKnight 
of 1961 25th St... N.. Seattle, Wash., supervises as volunteers mis 
formulas and fill botties. Immediately after the babies are taken care 
of, the same kitchen is cleared to serve tea and cookies to the English 
war brides. 
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Mar h, 


Bottles Returned 
Dirty, Like This 


1946 








ATETY-CLEAN wit 


The 11-Way Better WASHING ALKALI 


Little goes long way 

Makes bottles brighter, cleaner, sterile 
Is dustless 

Quick-dissolving flakes 

Reduces scale formation 


Correct ratio of effective cleansing elements 


Nath a WH NY NSN 


A good lubricant for moving washer parts 


§ Superior detergent action 


{ 


—_ 


7 Seer 


“wick Sparkle 
Like This 


TRADE MARK REG. Vv. S. PAT. OFF. 


ANCHOR ALKALI ys 


F Rinses free 


70 Efficient in both hard and soft water 


77 Lower over-all cost 


When SOLVAY Anchor Alkali is put to actual performance 
tests, you get bright, clean, sterile bottles 100% of the time. 
This results from its uniform strength 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies -- Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: _— 


Boston ¢ Charloue * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit 
New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Sc. Louis * Syracuse 














LIVESTOCK TENDING DOWNWARD 





Shortage of Labor and Feed Discour- 
aging to Farmer Producers 
Albany, N. Y. Dairy cattle, sheep, 


horses and hogs are declining in numbers 
in New York State while chickens and 
turkeys have been increasing, according 
to a state-federal report issued from the 
New York State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets. 

Milk is in good demand but difficulty 
in obtaining satisfactory farm labor to 
care for the cows, coupled with a scarcity 
and high cost of suitable dairy feeds, is 
contributing to a decline in the total 
dairy cattle numbers. 


Sheep numbers are still on the down- 
grade. Competition with the dairy cow 
and uncertainty regarding the future of 
wool and mutton, due to heavy produc- 
tion in other important sheep producing 
countries, are tending to further reduce 
the numbers. 

Hog numbers in the state were over- 
expanded during the period of high pork 
and low feed prices, and are now getting 
back to nearly normal. 


Demand and resulting good prices for 
poultry meat and eggs caused a large 
increase in both chickens and_ turkeys. 
However, heavy pressure of declining 
prices for the products and difficulty in 
obtaining feed appears to be causing a 





“Engineered Perfection.” 








The perfection achieved in the 
manufacture of Tri-Clover Sani- 


tary Fittings is not luck. It is 


and .... 
as near perfect 
and free from 
microscopic 
defects as is 

humanly 
possible 


SANITARY 





From the engineer’s drafting board to the 
sparkling finished product it is under con- 
stant “QUALITY CONTROL.” Each pre- 
cision operation must pass the most exacting 
inspection before being further processed. 
The fitting that reaches your plant protects 
your product from contamination. There 
are no pockets, nor is there roughness to 
hold rancid matter loaded with bacteria. 
Each stainless steel or alloy fitting bearing 
the TRI-CLOVER trademark is a gem 
of perfection. 


TRI-CLOVER MACHINE CO. 


KENOSHA WISCONSIN 


FITTINGS 
VALVES and PUMPS 









Our engineers — 
welcome your questions 
write for catalog 
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decline in demand for chicks for this 
season's flocks at the present time, the 
report concludes. 

a —<>——__— 


MAKES RECOMMENDATION 


Washington, D. C.—A voluntary Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation for 
Paper Tubes for Packaging Milk Bottle 
Caps has been approved for promulga- 
tion, according to an announcement of 
the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the National Bureau of Standards. The 
recommendation is effective from March 
1, and will be identified as R218-46, 
Paper Tubes for Packaging Milk Bottle 
Caps. 





Its purpose is to ameliorate as far as 
possible the inconvenience experienced 
by dairies in fitting paper tubes holding 
milk bottle caps in the metal frames oi 
holders on capping machinery. 

This recommendation includes — cap 
numbers and sizes of caps; inside di 
ameters of tube and cap clearance for 
each size of cap; outside diameter of 
tubes for each size of cap; tube clearance 
in magazine of mechanical-capper; and 
tube clearance in magazine of hand- 
capper. 

Until printed copies of R218-46 are 
available, mimeographed copies may be 
obtained from the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

———— 
VETERAN BUYS CREAMERY 
Humboldt, lowa—Bert Looney, Jr., re- 

cently discharged from the Army Air 
Corps, has purchased the Pocahontas 
Creamery from R. Nelson. Bert and his 
father will operate the plant. 


New. Purchasing Agent 





Mare Bloch, above, has been appointed 
to succeed the late Edward R. Scott as 
purchasing agent for National Dairy» 
Products Corporation, it was announced 
February 12th by LL. A. Van Bomel, 
president. 

Mr. Bloch has been associated with 
National Dairy since 1924 and, for the 
past several years, has been as assistant 
in the purchasing department. 
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—but here’s how Thatcher 
T-Square milk bottles will 
increase your working 


space without adding a 
brick to your plant. 














The increase in present day demands is severely taxing 
the facilities of many dairies. Lack of building materials 
and the shortage of skilled construction labor combine to 
postpone well planned expansion programs for too long a 
time. Yet plant production must be increased. 

Thatcher T-Squares are the answer to this pressing 
problem. 

By converting to Thatcher T-Squares now you can in- 
crease your storage space by as much as 50% without ‘i 
costly building additions! And in changing “ 
over to Thatcher T-Squares you can increase 


the capacity of some delivery trucks by as 

much as 63%. | \ | \ \ j 
The cost of converting to Thatcher T-Square { i 

milk bottles is remarkably low. The installa- | ] 


tion will soon pay for itself. Be the first dairy 
in your community with T-Squares ... write MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Thatcher today. ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


THE 
THATCHER 


Tsounrg 
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Walter L. Cherry Dead 


Past Head of Cherry-Burrell 


Had Active Career in Dairy 


Corp. 


Industry Affiliations 


Walter L. Cherry, chairman of the 
executive committee of Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation and an active leader in the 
dairy industry for more than 50 years, 
died in Evanston, Illinois, February 5 of 
a lingering bronchial ailment. Funeral 
services were conducted at Cedar Rapids, 





Walter L. Cherry 


lowa, February 9th. He was 72 years 


of age. 


Mr. Cherry began his career in the 
dairy industry in 1891, when he entered 
his father’s business, the J. G. Cherry 
Company at Cedar Rapids, then manu- 
facturing jacketed cream cans. He be- 
came president of the company at the 
age of 25, upon the death of his father. 
Mr. Cherry served as president and gen- 
eral manager of the company until 1928. 
Under his leadership, the J. G. Cherry 
Company developed into one of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of butter, milk and 
ice cream processing equipment. Mr. 
Cherry became the first president of 
Cherry-Burrell in 1928 and continued 
until his retirement from that office in 
October 1943, at which time he became 
chairman of the executive committee. 


For many years, Walter Cherry was a 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the National Dairy Associa- 
tion and of the National Association of 
Dairy Supply Houses. He was active in 
the formation of the Dairy and Ice Cream 
Equipment Manufacturers Association 
which subsequently became the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association (DISA). 
He long was a director of the latter. 


Mr. Cherry was a member of the board 


30) 


of directors of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil for more than 12 years and served as 
its first vice-president for many years. 
He was one of the leaders in the dairy 
industry who recognized the need for a 
national educational and research organ- 
ization to acquaint consumers with the 
nutritional value of dairy products. 


Many other business organizations 
were served by Mr. Cherry. At one time 
he was a director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and a member 
of various committees of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association and the IIl- 
inois Chamber of Commerce. During 
World War II he served on the Post- 
War Planning Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


For many years he was a trustee of 
Coe College at Cedar Rapids. His hob- 
bies were golf and fishing. 


He is survived by his wife, two chil- 
dren, three sisters and two brothers. One 
brother, Howard, is vice-president and 
a director of Cherry-Burrell and general 
manager of the corporation’s Cedar 
Rapids factory. Another brother, Her- 
bert, is a former director of Cherry- 
Burrell and is president of Central Fiber 
Products Company of Tama, Iowa. 

<> 


MATHIESON APPOINTMENT 


Nelson F. Wilmot has been appointed 
Chicago district sales manager and Merle 
S. Clark becomes St. Louis district sales 


manager of The Mathieson Alkali Works, 
according to an announcement from G. 
W. Dolan, president of the company. 
Mr. Clark will be in charge of the new!)y 
opened St. Louis branch office in t 
Paul Brown Building. 


Mr. Wilmot, who is widely known in 
the chemical _ trade, 
Mathieson since 1931. He is a native of 
Rochester, New York, and attended 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Mr. Clark, who also joined Mathieson 
in 1931, was born in Indiana and com- 
pleted his education at the University 
of Indiana, where he majored in chem- 
istry and received a Bachelor of Arts 
He taught chemistry and phys- 


has been Wi h 


degree. 
ics for several years before he entered 
the industrial chemical field. 

> 


ASHEVILLE TO GET NEW PLANT 

Asheville, N. C.—The well-known Bilt- 
more Dairy plans to construct a $500,000 
pasteurizing and bottling plant here. 
This modern unit will replace the pres- 
ent facilities operating on the Biltmore 
Farm, and it is planned to make the 
new plant the most modern and up-to 
North Carolina. All 
equipment will be of the latest design. 

<_ 


FIRE DAMAGES MD. PLANT 


date in western 


Hagerstown, Md. The Hagerstown 
Dairy Co. storage building and_ stable 
were severely damaged by fire of unde 
termined origin here recently. 


Attending Massachusetts State College Event 





Prof. J. H. Frandsen, Head of the Department of Dairy Industry at Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, sends the ‘‘Review"’ a photograph, revroduced herewith, of these in attendance 


at the milk short course recently finished at 


the College. 


“There was unusual interest and the attendance was larger than we have had for many 


years,’’ states Prof. Frandsen. ‘‘Aside trom the 


heavy registration from Massachusetts, there 


were students present from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 


York, Virginia, and Nova Scotia. 


“All members of the Department,’’ he emphasized, 
work, but the major part of the effort which contributed so much to the saecess of 
Lindquist,"* 


was carried on by Professor H. G, 


“‘ussisted in the carrying out of the course 


the course 
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Milk Drinking War Veterans 


Returning Servicemen Help Raise Consumption to 
All-Time High Levels 
Returning veterans drinking milk in record quantities 


have helped raise U. S$. consumption to all-time high levels, 


according to the Milk Industry Foundation. 


Never in the history of the country has there been such 
a tremendous flow of milk from American farms to so many 
people. With milk production on farms around 4 billion 
quarts a year higher than before the war, the supply cannot 
keep up with the demand. 


food,” the Foundation 
says, “and the largest single source of cash farm income. Cash 
from milk is larger than cattle or hogs, over 
wheat or eggs and four times tobacco. Farm income from 
milk for 1945 is expected to exceed 3 billion dollars when 
final figures are compiled. 


“Milk is our most widely used 


twice cotton, 


“Milk and its products comprise more than 25 per cent 
of the foods estimated to be consumed annually by the aver- 
American. Consumers use more than 50 million quarts 
of fresh milk and cream a day,” the Foundation says in its 
annual statistical review of the industry. 


age 


“New methods of distribution efficiency developed dur- 
ing the war are popular and surveys show that the every- 
other-day distribution plan and other economies save con- 
sumers 1 cent or more per quart. The government's farm feed 
subsidy makes possible an additional 


% cents a quart.” 


saving to consumers 


averaging around 1% 


Herd Improvement Group Report 


Ithaca, N. Y.—New York’s 107 dairy herd improvement 
association supervisors report that farmers in the Association 
averaged 9,000 pounds of milk per cow for 1945, a slight in 
over 1944 Prot. J. D. Burke of the 
husbandry department at Cornell has announced. During this 
same period, 6,000 pounds of milk per cow were produced 
by New York State dairies as a whole. 


Dairy 
type of record keeping far exceeds the available personnel,” 
Professor Burke remarked. “Plans for 1946 include an: addi- 
tional 33 supervisors, making a total of 140 supervisors test- 
ing $5,000 cows. Growth of DHIA record keeping will be 
influenced by prices, labor and available personnel,” he ex- 
plained. 


CTCASC records, 


“The demand for 


A new loose-leaf herd book will be used this year, pro- 
viding dairymen with cow and herd records for a four-vear 
period, as well as nearly herd summaries, proved sires and 
herd analysis records. 


women have assisted the 
Prof. Burke 


have been women, and they 


Farm DHIA program during 
“One-fourth of our supervisors 


have done excellent work. We 


wartime, said. 


animal | 


Herd Improvement Association 


hope more men and women with agricultural college training | 


will be interested in supervisors’ positions.” 





New Corporation Formed 


Ind. (EB)—Articles of incorporation 
heen filed with the Indiana Secretary of State here by 
Lutz Creamery, doing business as Blue River Farms, Inc., 
610 Union Title Building, Indianapolis, formed to do a general 
dairy business. 


Indianapolis, have 


the 


The corporation has 500 shares of no par 
Value capital stock and the incorporators are Jacob Lutz, 
Coldie Lutz, Gordon Page and Ray Rail 
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VALUE 


No single factor can be pointed out as responsible 
for the outstanding value of SUPERIOR dairyware. 
Rather, a combination of superiorities: pioneering 
design; modern manufacturing means and methods; 
time-tested craftsmanship; and the use of finest avail- 
able materials, account for this nationally recognized 
greater value. SUPERIOR dairyware is exactingly 
engineered to excel; and its service record over a 
quarter-century in thousands of dairy-barns from coast 
to coast is evidence of value that cannot be denied. 


SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ee FRONT 
SAINT PAUL 3, 


os VG ee 
MINNESOTA 








Bottle Gazette 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company Pro- 


gram Assists Dairies in Round-up 
Campaign for Empties 


Designed to aid hard-pressed dairy- 
men in maintaining full production sched- 
ules in spite of winter weather and in- 
creased demand for milk is the Milk Bottle 
Gazette, a miniature newspaper, which 
is being sent to dairies and dairy execu- 
tives throughout the country by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. of Toledo, Ohio. 
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The aim of the Milk Bottle Gazette is to 
assist dairymen in conducting milk bottle 
round-up campaigns in their respective 
communities in an effort to promote the 
prompt return of idle empties. 


The Gazette is a companion piece for 
the Owens-Illinois 1946 Bottle Round- 
Up Kit which includes ideas for news- 
paper advertisements, for spot radio an- 
nouncements, for newspaper publicity 
stories, and for direct appeals to milk 
consumers. The kit also includes news- 


paper mats which need only the addition 
vf the name of the local dairy before use. 


The milk bottle famine this winter 
looms larger than at any time during re- 
cent years. With bottle-making plants 
operating at capacity and no additional 
equipment available for milk bottle pro- 
duction, deliveries depend in large part 
on prompt return of empties. 


However, low temperatures, snow and 
ice during the winter months tend to 
keep empty milk bottles in the home. 
Housewives make fewer trips to retail 
outlets and often neglect to take back 
the empty bottles when they go shopping. 
Wintry winds and icy steps make house- 
wives reluctant to venture out long 
enough to leave the empty bottles for 
pick up. 

Another development which has com- 
plicated the situation is the return of 
great numbers of service men who want 
lots of fresh milk after long service at the 
fighting fronts. 

- = 


FORM COLORADO ASSOCIATIONS 





Dairy Industry Groups Organized 


With Denver Headquarters 


Denver, Colo. — Organization of the 
Colorado Dairy Products Association, 
Inc., was announced recently by Ammon 
Bradshaw, Executive Secretary. This is 
a trade association of all dairy process- 
ors, manufacturers distributors in 
Colorado. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the Secretarv of State. Incor- 
porating directors are: President, Harold 
R. Sutton, Pueblo; Ist Vice-President, 
E. B. McLagan, Ft. Morgan; 2nd Vice- 
President, W. E. Swann, Grand Junction; 
Harold Myers, Alamosa; C. H. Selch, 
Steamboat Springs; Pete Jensen, Fowler; 
Harold Helton, Greeley; Fred C. Watts, 
Boulder; Paul Surace, Trinidad; William 
Coors, Golden, and Robert H. Reeves, 
Denver. N. E. Moe has been appointed 
Treasurer. 


and 


Purpose of the organization is to assist 


in the maintenance of an adequate sip 
ply of pure and wholesome dairy prod- 
ucts for the residents of Colorado, to 
create a higher plane of efficiency and 
to cooperate with federal, state and local 
governmental agencies, and any other 
organizations, in programs affecting th 
production, processing, distribution and 
consumption of dairy products. 

At the same time Mr. Bradshaw made 
known the formation of the Denver Duiry 
Products Association, Inc., of which he 
has also been appointed Executive Sccre- 
tary. 

This organization, which is an associa- 
tion of fluid milk dealers in the Denver 
metropolitan area, is designed to assist 
in the maintenance of an adequate sup- 
ply of pure and wholesome milk and 
dairy products for Denver. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the Secretary of State. Appear- 
ing on the Articles, as incorporating di- 
rectors, are: President, Robert H. 
Reeves; F. Leonard Beach, Vice-Presi- 
dent; N. E. Moe, Stephen Burry, Clark 
Hillmeyer, E. H. Grant, Tallie Hughes, 
Glenn L. Eichholtz and E. H. Watson, 
all of Denver. 

“Through this organization we hope to 
bring about a more friendly and coopera- 
tive feeling between producers, distribu- 
tors, processors and consumers of dairy 
products and to elevate the industry to 
a higher plane of efficiency,” Bradshaw 
said. 

Headquarters of the two organizations 
are at 415 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing Denver 2, Colo. 
oe 


NEW NORTH CAROLINA PLANT 


Wallace, N. C. — The Duplin Dair 
Products Co. plan to erect a modern 
$100,000 plant here. Present plans call 
for the latest type stainless steel equip- 
ment for the pasteurization, homogen 
ization, cooling, bottling and capping 
of milk and it is hoped that at an earl 
date the extra equipment needed for the 
manufacture of ice cream can be secured. 





Brooks’ NON-SCRATCH WIRE Amalead Seals 





LACERATED HANDS 
\, with BROOK S 
NON - SCRATCH 
WIRE SEALS 







the world. 


Protection for 


Essential 


DAIRY FAKMEKs, 











CAKKIERS. MILK DEALEKS 


wire ends of the old type seals. 
smooth, beveled tip on the end of the wire. 


ripped clothing. 


samples. 
own containers. 


Supplied in various sizes with all types of wire in lengths of 6” to 24” 


eliminate injury hazard 
I 


You’ve heard it said so often: 


t’s the little things that count.” 
provement in Brooks Non-Scratch Wire Amalead Seals isn’t such a little thing 
after all. For these widely used seals not only prevent tampering—they save thou- 
sands from the dangerous cuts, scratches and lacerations caused by unprotected 
e The improved Brooks Seals have a perfectly 
That tip makes all the difference in 
No more jagged protruding wire—no more scratched hands—no more 
Once you use these imp:oved seals you will adopt them 
as a permanent packaging and shipping aid. 
Write us today for prices in the quantities you need, and ask for additional 
When they arrive, examine them carefully—test them on your 
We are confident you will decide in favor of these modern, 
improved Lead Non-Scratch Wire Seals. 


E.J. BROOKS COMPANY, 176 N. 13th Street, NEWARK 7, N. J. 


Yet the im- 
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Thermoduric and Thermophilic 
Continued from Page 16) 


If I were to go into a plant where I suspectel trouble be- 
cause of thermophilic bacteria, I would first look to see it 
there was any milkstone on the equipment. The presence ot 

\ilkstone either in the plant or on the farm doesn’t necessarily 
ean that heat resistant bacteria are present; nevertheless, it 
; an acknowledged fact that there is a certain correlation be- 
tween the presence of milkstone on equipment and heat re- 
sistant or heat loving bacteria in the milk. 


From a broad point of view there are two classifications 
for milkstone in the plant. First, where presence of milkstone 
is due to faulty cleaning methods and second, from the forma- 
tion of milkstone due to daily operations of specific types of 
equipment. 


From a theoretical point of view, there should not be 
any milkstone in the plants due to the general cause. However, 
we know that in spite of all the publicity relative to milkstone 
formation and general discussions carried on, there is still a 
great deal of milkstone in dairy plants throughout the country, 
simply because the help do not do as thorough a clean up job 
as they should. In order to improve this situation I would 
like to suggest two important points to follow: 


Essential Clean-up Points 


One—be certain that the various products used in the 
cleaning operations are the very best available and that they 
are not the type which will cause a hard water deposit to form 
on the equipment. Considerable progress has been made in 
the past few years in manufacturing general cleaners. In the 
past the majority of cleaners on the market were the cleane1 
or cleanzer type, or were of chemicals such as T.S.P. or soda 
ash. In products such as these, the wash water was softened, 
leaving granular which were prone to remain on the equipment 
after the wash solution was drained off, thus starting a deposit 


At the present time there are improved products on th« 
market which are more expensive per pound, but will do a 
great deal better clean up job than the cheaper type of clean- 
With proper use they will soften the water without leay 
any precipitate which will cling to the equipment. 


ers. 
Because 
of the newer ingredients used in them, they have a greatet 
power to penetrate through grease film during the washing 
operation, thus leaving the equipment free of any milkstonc 
deposits. 


The second point we mentioned dealt with the human 
personnel. The answer here is to teach your help how to 
properly clean the equipment. Quite often when we go into 
a milk plant we find milkstone on the weigh and dump tanks. 
I know we all agree that there is no excuse for having milk- 
tone formation on this type of equipment. The clean up job 
is very simple. There is no baking on of milk as with pas- 
teurizers. If ordinary care is used and the right methods are 
followed, the equipment should always be physically clean. 
Whenever milkstone is found on this type of equipment it 
simply means that the help are trving to cut the corners and 
are simply rinsing down the equipment with hot water afte: 
use, or they are doing a very poor job of rinsing of the cleaning 


solution. Here is certainly a case where some of the points | 


mentioned yesterday in discussion on general cleaning 


practices should be put. into effect. 


my 


The help, by all means, should be shown how to properl 
clean the equipment. The milkstone should be removed from 
the equipment by using a reputable milkstone remover which 
will not damage the equipment. Then the help should be told, 
in no uncertain terms, that you expect the equipment to be 
kept in this condition from then on. If the evervday clean 
up operations on the majority of equipment in the plant ar 
carried out properly, there will be very little milkstone present. 
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THE STRONG, : 
/ GREATER svaewetn' 
iS BESTOWED 


A Statement by 
dele) ») 
MACHINERY 
fae) ite) 7-Nile), | 


in regard to 


Dayton -Dowd 





An important advance in the history of the pumping 
industry now makes available a new conception of in- 
tegrated pump service to customers. 

Dayton-Dowd 


guished name on centrifugal pumps—has become an integral part of the 


long associated with sustained high quality—a distin 


Peerless Pump organization 
To the prestige and enviable reputation of Dayton-Dowd have opened 
new horizon ype for service by alliance with 


the nation-wide facilities of Food Machinery 


of progress and wider s 
Corporation. 

Thus, to purchasers of both Horizontal and Vertical centrifugal pumps 
is available the coordinated engineering and research leadership that 
produced the FMC "Water Buffalo 
This merger of broad installation-wise experience 


-the first battle-proved amph-tra 

modern technical 
research and alert engineering talent a 
of pumps that 


ssures our 


customers for all types 


the name Peerle tands as the guarantee for quality and 


PEERLESS 
HORIZONTAL PUMPS 
~formerly Dayln DHNowd 


PEERLESS PUMP DIV.—FOOD MACHINERY CORP. 
Factories: Los Angeles, Calif., Quincy, Ill., Canton, O. 


WAR-TIME BUILDERS OF THE VICTORIOUS ‘WATER BUFFALO” 


PEACE-TIME BUILDERS OF TOP-FLIGHT WATER PUMPS 
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Why our Shipments 
to you are delayed. 


SOLAR-STURGES Milk Cans are made of special 
analysis steel. This steel is made and rolled to ex- 
acting specifications at the mill. So, naturally, the 


steel strike interfered with our production. 


Continuing shortage of tin also restricts our output. 
Tin is still a verv scarce article. Because we are 
coating our milk cans as thoroughly and as carefully 
as ever, we aren't making as many as we otherwise 
might produce—even though we have ample 


facilities. 


We regret the unavoidable delays which result. Your 
patience and understanding are appreciated. When 
both more tin and steel are available, we will be 


better able to serve vou. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


| Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


f RATES: 

“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


| cam meme me eee mere ere ecm mm meme me mem cme 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
173 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified Ad. 1 


am enclosing §................ 























However, here again we must deal with the human element. 
Simply calling these cleaning methods to the attention of the 
plant help is not the only step. Constant repetition, from time 
to time, should be carried out. 


Especial Care in Instances 

Now there are some pieces of equipment where, because 
of the nature of the operation in the plant, the clean up job 
is very difficult and consequently further precautions should 
be taken. 

The advent of the plate type short time pasteurizer has 
brought out, in some cases, a marked increase in bacteria 
counts—many of them of the thermophilic type. This was not 
due to the equipment, but inefficient cleaning practices. In 
the short time pasteurizer you have a large volume of milk 
flowing over a relatively small area of equipment. In this 
operation two general types of contamination are built up. 
One of them is a fairly hard, thin film and the other a more 
bulky contamination. Because this condition exists it is nec- 
essary in the majority of cases to circulate two types of prod- 
ucts in order to properly clean the equipment. The first should 
be a special acid base product which is made especially for 
this type of work. This is then followed with a solution of a 
modern general alkaline cleaner, in order to remove both 
types of contamination. While the description of this clean up 
job may sound very simple, it is necessary that the clean up 
crew be properly instructed as to the strength, temperatures 
of the solution; how the equipment should be cooled down 
before cleaning operations are started and also the proper 
length of time to circulate these solutions. If these methods 
are followed out in the right manner, very little brushing will 
be necessary on the individual plates. 


If the proper directions are set up by the manufacturer 
and the demonstration by their field representative is followed 
in the daily cleaning of the equipment, the short time pas- 
teurizer will not be a source of contamination of either thermo- 
philic or thermoduric bacteria 


Can Washing Highly Important 


Many times the can washing operation in the plant has 
been accused of being the least efficient of any single opera- 
tion. We all agree that the can washing job is perhaps one 
of the most difficult to properly perform of any operation in 
the plant. 


The cans themselves are exposed for a very short time in 
the cleaning solution. It is very important that the can washer 
is operating at all times with the jets open, pumps operating 
at the right pressure, strength of the solution being kept at 
the right level at all times. The rinsing and drying sections 
of the can washer should be operating so that the can comes 
off the washer hot anl dry. 


The cans should be periodically checked to be certain 
there is no milkstone building up on the inside of the cans. 
The milk can is a piece of equipment in which the milk itself 
is going to contact for a longer period of time than any other 
piece of equipment outside of the bottle. The milk can. be- 
cause of the construction, is more difficult to clean than the 
bottle. Too many times the producers are allowed to use cans 
that are dented, rusty or which have open seams. One of the 
main reasons why there has been so much milkstone allowed 
to remain on cans throughout the country is because it has 
been so difficult to remove this contamination from the cans 
by hand brushing and cleaning them. 


At the present time it is fairly simple to treat the cans 
in the can washer by using a special product that is manu- 
factured especially for the removal of milkstone from the milk 
cans. It is impossible, with the use of this product, to remove 
the bulk of milkstone from the cans by simply sending them 
through the can washer charged with this material. It is sug- 
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gested that whenever possible the cans be periodically treated 
to remove any small amount of milkstone that might be build- 
ing up during the can washing operation. If the cans are once 
freed from milkstone contamination it is a fairly simple matter 
to keep them in first class condition, providing, of course, that 
the washer is operating efficiently. 


As a further precaution it is also very strongly advised 
that the milk cans be disinfected by rising them in a chlorine 
solution at the farm before use. If some of either the thermo- 
duric or thermophilic bacteria are left on the cans they will 
inoculate the milk put into the cans and cause considerable 
trouble. Milk cans left in the sun have temperature and other 
conditions favorable to the development of thermophilic bac- 
teria. Cans which were supposedly disinfected and ready to 
be returned to the producer have been found to frequently 
contain thermophilic and thermoduric bacteria. It is therefore 
important that your producers be trained to rinse their cans 
with a chlorine solution just prior to use. 

Re-pasteurization to Be Avoided 


Besides the points already mentioned in plant practices, 
here are a few common possibilities for the growth of thermo- 
philic and thermoduric bacteria. It is always best to avoid 
the re-pasteurization of milk. Some plants occasionally re- 
pasteurize some of the milk or cream. The milk to be re- 
pasteurized may be returned from milk routes or drainings 
from the equipment and pasteurizer or skim milk or cream 
which is to be standardized. Drainings from the pasteurizer 
in particular often contain a large number of the heat-resistant: 
and heat-loving bacteria. Very often the milk is re-pasteurized 
at the beginning of the next day’s run, in which case the entire 
pasteurizing equipment becomes heavily seeded with heat- 
resistant and thermophilic organisms no matter how carefully 
it was cleaned and disinfected before use. In many plants the 
discontinuance of re-pasteurization of the milk has immediatel) 
resulted in the successful this 
complaint. 


elimination and control of 


Another precaution is to be certain to eliminate any dead 
ends on the sanitary piping. This is a common cause of 
thermophilic and thermoduric bacteria. Always be certain to 
completely empty the pasteurized milk holders between 
batches. Dead ends or pockets in hot milk or in the filter 
should always be avoided. 


Foam is an ideal breeding place for heat-resistant and 
thermophilic bacteria. That part of the equipment in which 
foam forms usually is filled and emptied of milk several times 
during a single pasteurizing run. Yet the foam remains in 
the equipment and it is from this source that subsequent 
batches of milk are inoculated with heat-resistant and thermo- 
philic organisms. The control of foam is a mechanical prob- 
lem which will vary in every dairy. In some cases it may be 
necessary to install a special foam heater to raise the tempera- 
ture of the foam to the pasteurizing temperature. It some- 
times becomes necessary to shut down in the middle of the 
pasteurizing run and rinse and disinfect the equipment before 
finishing the run. Chlorine should be used for disinfecting 
the equipment. 

Proper Practices on the Farm 


It goes without saying that when we suspect that the 
plant equipment might be a source of contamination it is very 
important that you disinfect all the equipment just prior 
to use. 

Since thermoduric and thermophilic bacteria resist heat. 
steam and hot water are hardly satisfactory for overcoming 
high counts caused by heat resisting bacteria. Chlorine prod- 
ucts which have penetrating power are exceptionally effective 
in eliminating high counts due to these organisms. So much 
for plant practice. 


It is very important that all the utensils on the farm be 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts. 


A tremendous little washer, 
fully enclosed with a sleek, 
shimmering, sheet metal jacket; 
protected but accessible. Ther- 
mometers flush: control wheels 
safely recessed; all 
parts V-belt driven. 


moving 


More, 
Please! 


ND you'll say it, too, 


Packs a real can-washing wal- 
lop. The famous PURITY 2-stage 
washing action gives twice the 
treatments, size-for-size, of any 
other like machine. Less floor 
space; less investment; less 
steam, and large-washer qual- 
ity — all within reach of the 
milk plant of moderate size. 
The PURITY closed-mouth Ster- 
ilizing Process cooks out the 
cracks, seams and rust spots 
with live steam. 


when the milk comes 
bright, 
sweet-smelling cans that 
flow from a PURITY Tor- 
nado Four-Square Rotary 
Washer. 


from the clean, 


Many other advantages. Our customers, too, are 


calling to us More, please!"’ Write for the story 
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b> Milk Handling Machinery 


| and Supplies 
Cattaraugus, ILY.- Youngstoum.0..US.A. 
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Play Safe... 
USE "TOPS-ALL’ CAPS 


You can depend on “TOPS-ALL” for quality, 
value and prompt shipments. We use the finest 
raw materials and give you expert workmanship 
on every order...actually every order is a rush 
order in our plants. You never gamble when you 
buy “TOPS-ALL”...the FINEST bottle cap 
money can buy. Order from your favorite jobber. 





ROBERT S. LEONARD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
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Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
for?Plate Counts of Milk 


Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
is prepared from approved ingredients in 
accordance with the requirements of 
p | “Standard Methods for the Examination 

of Dairy Products” of the American 
Public Health Association. Upon plates 
of this medium colonies are larger and 
more representative of the milk flora than 


these occurring on other media. Medium 


prepared from Bacto-Tryptone Glucose 
Extract Agar requires no filtration and 


has a reaction of pH 7.0 after autoclave 


sterilization. 








DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


























properly cleaned with a good soapless cleaner and then dis- 
infected with a chlorine product just prior to use. Here again 
the presence of milkstone offers a good opportunity for the 
growth of heat-resisting bacteria. As in the plant, there is 
little excuse for milkstone being present on the equipment on 
the farm. If the producers can be trained to follow a few 
simple rules on cleaning and taught how to use the proper 
products for cleaning his equipment and utensils, as well as 
disinfect them, there should be no milkstone on the pails, 
strainers, etc. We have found if the producers immediately 
rinse all equipment with cold water after use, then thoroughly 
scrub with a warm soapless solution and then rinse with warm 
water, there will be very little milkstone built up on the 
equipment. The majority of milkstone present on equipment 
on the farms today is due either from the choice of a poor 
cleaning product, failure to rinse off the material clinging to the 
equipment following its use, or failure to rinse off the washing 
solution after the cleaning operation. If these three points 
are conscientiously carried out on the farm, a large portion of 
the milkstone now present on the utensils will be eliminated. 


While we must always work for perfection and we hope, 
of course, to keep milkstone off of all equipment, we know 
that that is not always possible. There are products available 
for re-sale to the producers, with very little effort, will remove 
milkstone from utensils. Care should be taken that a good 
milkstone remover be selected that will not injure the utensils; 
one that is easy to use and has complete directions on the pack- 
age so that the farmer will thoroughly understand how to re- 
move any milkstone formation. Then, of course, the final step 
that must be carried out is to educate the producers to properly 
disinfect all equipment on the farm as well as in the plant. 


The solution should be a chlorine product; one that 
will satisfactorily disinfect his equipment and at the same 
time not rust or corrode the tinned iron utensils. The 
second place to look on the farm for potential breed- 
ing places for heat-loving bacteria is the milking machine. 
While active fighting has ceased, the farmer - still is 
and probably will be experiencing an extreme shortage 
of help on the farm. With the necessity of carrying out the 
every day operations with a minimum amount of labor, there 
has been a marked increase in the use of milking machines 
on the farm. A great deal more emphasis is being placed by 
manufacturers on the necessity of proper cleaning methods; 
however, too many farmers are still trying to get by with a 
“lick and a promise.” We have read of new methods whereby 
cleaning solutions can be circulated through the milking ma- 
chine and thus get away from the necessity of dismantling 
the machine after each operation. In spite of these claims we 
still feel that it is advisable to dismantle the milking machine 
following each milking and thoroughly brushing all parts with 
a good soapless cleaning solution. The rubber parts of the 
milking machine should also be soaked in a chlorine solution 
or in a solution of a special rubber cleaning product made 
especially for this purpose—containing a caustic—between milk- 
ings. 

It is also advisable to periodically boil the rubber parts 
£ the milking machine in a solution that is especially pre- 
pared for cleaning rubber. It has been found that even though 
the rubber parts of the milking machine are clean to the eye, 
because of their porous nature boiling dissolves quantities of 
fatty materials. If the rubber tubing is not thoroughly cleaned 
periodically with the boiling process deterioration of the rub- 
ber sets in. Also a building up of contamination which affords 
a very good breeding place for bacteria. 


Producers Must Be Educated 


There is a tremendous amount of work necessary in edu- 
cating the producers throughout the country in the necessity 


| of proper cleaning methods in handling milking machines 


This problem can be licked by proper cooperation with the 
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feld men, health authorities, milking machine manufacturers 
and everyone else interested in the universal problem of proper 
sanitation methods on the farm. 

Besides the points already mentioned on farm sanitation 
it is also advisz ‘ble to, immediately after milking, cool the milk 
quickly and keep it at as low a temperature as possible. Since 
heat resisting bacteria are present in dirt and dust, washing 
of the flanks and cow’s udders with a chlorine solution before 
milking will reduce the direct contamination of the milk. It 
is also important to reduce the dust contamination caused by 


hav, stable dirt, etc., particularly the milking operation. 


summary of this information—if 
and thermophilic bacteria in 


As a conclusion or 
are troubled with thermoduric 
your milk it is advisable to do three things; thoroughly check 
the inside of the equipment both in the plant and on the 
and remove any milkstone contamination that might be pres- 
ent; (2) be certain that proper cleaning methods are metricu- 
lously carried out at all times and (3) check the disinfecting 
operation to be certain that the proper chlorine product is 
used and that all portions of the equipment with which the 
milk comes in contact are thoroughly disinfected before use. 


Our experience been, when outbreaks of eithe1 
thermophilic bacteria or thermoduric bacteria have occurred, 
that if all equipment and utensils from the farm through the 
plant are meticulously cleaned and disinfected and the othe 
cautions that I have mentioned here today are carried out, the 
trouble will be eliminated. 


you 


tarm 


has 





1945 Milk Production 


Albany, N. Y.—Milk production in New York State 
during 1945 amounted to about 8,130,000,000 pounds, an 
increase of 5 per cent over the 7,722,000,000 pounds produced 
in 1944, according to a State-Federal report issued from the 
New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets. 

The 1945 milk production amounted to about 6,000 
pounds per cow for the 1,355,000 milk cows on the 


farms of 
the state compared with 5,720 pounds per cow from the 
1,350,000 milk cows on the “aaa in 1944. 

Weather last spring was very favorable for the growth 
of pastures, making the pasture season early and furnishing 
plenty of feed for the dairy cows of the state throughout the 
season until late fall, the report points out. The cows re- 
sponded with heavy production so long as the abundant pas- 
tures were available. Poor roughage and silage tended to bring 
flow down during the last few months of 1945, but not low 
enough to offset the high early yield. 

Milk production on the farms of the United States in 
1945 topped all previous records by a substantial margin. An 
unusually high spring and summer level more than offset a 
very sharp decline last fall, the report shows. Estimates by 
states place the national total for the past year at 122,300,- 
000,000 pounds, or more than 3 per cent above the 1944 
production of 118,600,000,000 pounds. Milk production per 
cow in 1945 for the entire country is reported at 4,790 pounds, 
215 pounds above 1944 and the highest in the 21 


years for 
which estimates are available. 





New Pasteurizing Plant 

Pauls Valley, Okla—The Valley Gold Dairy Products, 
opened its new pasteurizing facilities here recently and 
at the same time inaugurated the use of the new square milk 
bottle. The most modern machinery is used in the new plant 
and besides handling fluid milk the company is manufactur- 
ing cottage cheese, butter and buttermilk. The necessary 
freezers are installed and upon the release of sugar supplies 
ice cream will be produced. The concern’s new processing 
facilities are completely modern in all particulars. 


Inc., 
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Principle of Pumping 
Speeds Production and 


HERE’S the very newest sntlennie development in fa- 
mous “WAUKESHA” 100% Sanitary Ball-Bearing 
Positive Displacement Type Pumps . .. TWIN BLADE 
IMPELLERS that assure even, positive product flow, 
at a minimum of pulsation and vibration. And, due to 
the BALANCED LOAD on the shaft results in longer 
Service Life. 


Follow the Flow... 
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— Through a complete turn of the Twin Blade Im- 
pellers in the “Waukesha” Pump. Note that each of 
the four chambers is completely filled at all times. This 
means that four full loads are completely discharged, 
without hammering and with minimum vibration — 
assuring a positive, smoothly even product flow. 


WAUKESHA TWIN-BLADE IMPELLER 


action is specially effective where vacuum conditions 
exist, or heavy, viscous materials must be pumped. It’s 
faster, smoother production multiplies PROFITS! 





Pat. No. 2,279,136 


WRITE TODAY for full information about this 
revolutionary new “Waukesha” Pump development. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


100 % 
SANITARY 
PUMP 


OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 


Voushesha 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCT 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 





Sterilamps 
EW U-SHAPE Sterilamps, which 
produce invisible ultraviolet rays, 
reduce the bacteria count in 
washed milk cans 96 per cent in one 
minute, according to engineers of the 
Lamp Division, Bloom- 


can 


Westinghouse 


field, N. a 





The lamp and its special fixture are 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
being inserted into a can by a dairy 
employee prior to filling from the bulk 
tank at the right. The tube, which con- 
sumes less electricity than a 25-watt 
electric light bulb, is suspended 
springs inside a protective steel cage. 


on 


Steam Detergent Cleaning 
F INCREASING INTEREST to 
dairy superintendents and foremen 
responsible for plant, machinery 


and equipment maintenance cleaning 


are the savings in time, money and 
effort being effected by steam detergent 
cleaning methods. A booklet on this 
subject has been published by Oakite 
Products, Inc., and is available free upon 
request. 


Described in this booklet manv 
applications of steam detergent cleaning 
for (1) cleaning machinery equipment 
and parts for subsequent repair and 
overhaul, (2) preparing equipment sur- 
faces for repainting or refinishing, (3) 
cleaning equipment too large for tank 
immersion, or where suitable tanks are 
not available, (4) paint stripping. 


are 


Emphasis is placed on steam deter- 
gent cleaning as a simple, fast method 
for safely removing grease, oil, dirt, sand 
and other deposits from all types of 
equipment through the combination o! 
mechanical force, controlled heat and 
effective detergent action of recom 
mended materials. Savings of nearly 50 
per cent of former costs and over 75 per 
cent of time and effort are reported on 
some cleaning operation using this mod- 
ern method. 


A free copy of the booklet, “Steam 
Detergent Cleaning,” may be obtained 
by writing to Oakite Products, Inc., 57 
Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Protective Coating 
NEW PROTECTIVE coating 
highly resistant to acids, alkalies, 
chlorides, oils, brine, oxygen, gaso- 
line and alcohol solutions, called Cotoid, 
has been developed by the Lithgow Cor- 
poration, 333 W. 40th Place, Chicago 9, 
Ill., according to a recent announcement. 
[It is a recently developed formula based 
on synthetic resin—a_ thermo-plastic — 
in which its low water absorption and 
inert properties inhibit corrosion. 
Application of this product is said to 
result in a tough, hard, elastic finish, 
which after air or force drying, is taste- 
less and odorless. It has been found 
practicable for protecting walls, wood or 
steel structural work in food processing 


plants. It can be used for coating insid 
and outside surfaces of concrete, stee 
or wooden tanks used for corrosive soli- 
tions, brines and alkalies. 


Cotoid will withstand a maximun 
temperature in air or vapor of 220 deg 
F. Maximum submerged temperatures 
approach 150 deg. F. It will not crack 
under temperatures as low as 20 deg, 
below zero F. 


— & 


(=) 


Further details and free technica 
service on the use of Cotoid will be 
supplied by the manufacturer. 

Humidifier 


HE NEW) industrial humidifying 
Tuas produced by Spraying Systems 
departure 
from conventional methods in that the 
entire, compact unit is delivered ready 
for installation. It produces a_ finely 
atomized humidifying spray, is highh 
efficient and is unusually low in cost. 


Company introduces a 





Made in two or four nozzle units with 
humidistat control, nozzles can be set 
at various angles to increase efficiency 
of moisture distribution. Siphon type 
humidifying nozzles are used which util 
ize compressed air, mixed externally, 
producing an exceedingly fine, round 
(full cone) spray. A complete two-nozzle 
unit is illustrated. 


Industrial concerns with humidfying 
problems will find this new Spraying 
Systems equipment of considerable 
interest. 
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hetien DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 


DRY MILK MACHINES || 
Built in Five Sizes | 


glass-smooth, 

years 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features 
low 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 











"20-year 
and years of 
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Sweet Cream 
Frozen Cream 


Plastic Cream 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corporation 
141 West Jackson Blvd. 
111 WEST SEVENTH STREET — LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PRODUCTS 


Nonfat Milk Solids 
Whole Milk Powder 
Buttermilk Powder 
a 


| 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Complete information will be sent on 
request by Spraying Systems Co., 4021- 
2 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Ill. For 
detailed information on Spraying Sys- 
tems nozzles and related equipment, 
write for Catalog No. 22. This reference 
catalog lists thousands of nozzle types 


| sizes for every industrial application. 


Auto Vend 
HE AUTOVEND COMPANY, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 
opment of 
four 


announces the devel- 
type, fully auto- 
milk bottle 


a new 


matic choice vending 





This 
unit is counter height (36 inches) and 50 


machine. compact, space saving 
inches long by 30 inches wide and has 
a capacity of approximately 200 bottles 
or cartons. 

it will 
?2-pint 


Outstanding features are that 
vend a choice of four flavors in 


to l-pint bottles or square or conical 
paper cartons. Containers are stored up- 
right in both storage and vending com- 
partments. The unique push-botton con. 
trol is an adaptation of the automatic 
tuning radio. The purchaser drops « 
nickel in the slot, pushes the button de 


noting “Chocolate Milk”, “sweet milk” 
“buttermilk” or “Orange” and presto! the 
bottle is delivered at the single open- 


ing located at the front of the cabinet. 


\ slug proof coin chute is employed 
and a coin changer may be incorporated 
but is optional. The Autovend Unit is 
amply insulated and _ dry-refrigerated 
with forced air circulation to efficient!v 


keep milk at a low 


temperature. 


Lubricators 
ANUFACTURING RIGHTS on 
Gun-Fil Lubricators have been 


acquired by the Gray Company, 
Minn., and are 
in production as part of the 


Inc., Minneapolis now 
Gray Com- 
pany’s industrial line of lubricating and 
maintenance equipment. 

with lubricant 
capacities ranging from % ounce to 8 
filled Gun-Fil Lubrica- 
tors automatically dispense oil or grease 


Designed in four sizes, 


ounces, pressure 
in a measured, uniform flow to a moving 
bearing, and stop feeding lubricant when 
a bearing becomes motionless. 

highly lubricators 


These efficient 


assure controlled lubrication over a long 
period of time. Substantial labor savings 
are effected, since the time between re- 
filling is extended considerably over the 
periods required by conventional pres 
sure fitting or grease cup methods 





valves are avail- 


Six interchangeable 
able with 
identification. The 


distinctive colored caps for 
valves with colored 
caps exert varying degrees of control of 


1 ; 
iensities 


feed on greases of different « 


By feeding the 


ricant to each individual bearing 


precise amount of lub- 


accorcd- 








MILK STORA 


for Safe, Clean 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK STORAGE TANKS 


FOR SAFE, CLEAN STORAGE— 


MBPTAL-GLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY has designed 
these Stainless Steel Storage Tanks — especially for the 
dairy industry. Their engineers have consulted with large 
and small producers — and drawn on their own experience — 
in order to develop this tank that incorporates every modern 
They are the most modern develop- 
ment in tanks for your milk storage problems. 


FULLY INSULATED—BUILT TO SERVE LARGE 
OR SMALL DAIRIES EFFICIENTLY— 


Efficient insulation is provided by a layer of the highest 
quality cork board between the Stainless Steel Tank and the 
This insulating material is completely sealed 
against moisture and provides perfect insulation against any 
Regardless of the size of your plant 
one of these tanks will simplify your milk storage problems. 


and practical feature. 


outer jacket. 


temperature changes. 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


GE Tans a 


Made in 6 sizes—up to 3,000 gallons. 
LITERATURE and PRICES. 


Dept. D. B. 


Write for 


Belding, Mich. 
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ng to its needs, Graco Gun-Fil Lubric:- 
tors, offer modern dependable bearing 
lubrication. 

For information about Gun-Fil Lubrica- 
tors, and other industrial lubricating and 
maintenance equipment, write the Gray 
Company, Inc., 60 llth Ave. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Bacteria Booklet 


OW TO GET Lower Bacteria 
HF Counts is the title and subject of 
a 32-page booklet offered free to 
executives, superintendents, fore- 
men and others responsible for plant and 
equipment maintenance 


Oakite Products, Inc. 


This valuable 


dairy 
cleaning, by 


booklet describes low- 
cost, modern procedures for simplifyin. 
and speeding up daily clean-up work 
through the use 
cleaning, 


of specially designed 
germicidal, conditioning and 
descaling materials. It tells how to save 
time and money on these important 
jobs: removing milkstone deposits from 
coils, tubing and sides of pasteurizers, 
pre-heaters, regenerators, aging tanks, 
holding vats, coolers and similar equip- 
ment; germicidal treatment of process- 
ing and handling equipment; bottle and 
can washing, and can conditioning, de- 
scaling piping, spray jets and other sur- 
faces of can washing machines; descal 
ing pasteurizers, ammonia condensers, 
etc.; steam detergent cleaning of equip- 
ment and parts; keeping walls, 
and other surfaces in clean, 
safe condition. 

A free copy of this fact-filled booklet 
may be obtained by writing to Oakite 
Products, Inc., 36B Thames St., New 
fork G, WN: Y. 


floors 
sanitary. 


O-I Developments 


EW PACKAGE and closure devel- 
N opments will be shown by Owens- 

Illinois Glass Company at the an- 
nual Packaging Exposition which will 
be held at the Public Auditorium ia 
Atlantic City, April 2 to 5. 


The theme of the glass company’s 


exhibit will be “Duraglas Containers — 
the Modern Package”. Developments 
which will be shown will cover among 
others the food and chemical industries. 
Highlights of the Owens-Illinois exhibit 
will be displays of sales aids used by 
this concern in the distribution field. 


Sales personnel and executives o! 


Owens-Illinois will be on hand at the 
booth to present the story of Duraglas 
containers. 


Sno-Fog Extinguishers 

HE GENERAL DETROIT CORP. 

and The General Pacific Corp. an- 

nounce a carbon dioxide portable 

fire extinguisher in a complete range of 

sizes from 2 to 100 lbs. Called CD-Sno 

Fog, the extinguisher is one of a complete 

line of Underwriters’ 

approved fire extin- 

guishers and allied 
products. 

extinguisher 

recom- 


This 
is especially 
mended for fighting 
fires in electrical 
equipment, oil, grease, 
and flammable liquids. 
Since the carbon diox- 
ide is a non-conductor, 
it is safe to use on 
electrical _ fires 
while the current is 
on. It leaves no stain on clothing, equip- 
ment, or premises, and is harmless even 
when used around food. It is equally 
effective in hot or sub-zero temperature. 


even 





CD-Sno Fog is said to have a remark- 
ably quick and effective action. The 
heavier-than-air carbon dioxide gas pene- 
trates into remote corners, replacing the 
oxygen necessary for combustion, and 
thus smothering the blaze. The cylinder 
of the extinguisher is made of high-grade 


HOLD YOUR, 
UNITED STATES BONDS 


steel, with brass fittings. The discharg 
horn is of shock-resistant plastic cor 
struction. 

CD-Sno Fog is made in sizes from 2 t 
100 pounds. Complete details, including 
operating instructions, may be obtained 
from The General Detroit Corp., 2270 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 7, Mich. 

Pipe Joint Compound 

AKE CHEMICAL CO., 607 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill., 
announces Pipetite-Stik, pipe joint 
compound in handy, clean, 
stick form. All that is necessary is to 


easy-to-us 


rub 3 or 4 strokes of stick across pip« 
threads. It spreads and fills threads 
when turned. Encased in a convenieuit 
cardboard holder, the stick may be 
carried around in a pocket or tool kit, 
always ready for instant use. 

These are the features of Pipetite-Stik: 
Withstands Freon, brine, gas, sulphu 
dioxide, acid, gasoline, oil, butane, pro- 
pane air, water, steam, etc. Joints can 
be disconnected easily months and year: 
after applying. Lubricates and com- 
pletely seals pipe joint threads, nuts, 
bolts, gaskets, turnbuckles, etc. Cannot 
flow into and clog even the smallest size 
pipes. Withstands vibration, tempera- 
ture changes, deflection, pressure. Joints 
can be remade without having to clean 
the threads. Prevents rusting. 

Contains no lead. Contains no injuri- 
ous ingredients. Ideal for food and re- 
frigerating piping. 

Peerless Pumps 


IXTY TYPES and styles of vertical 
S and horizontal pumps manufactured 

by Peerless Pump Division of Food 
Machinery Corporation are presented in 
a new Bulletin (B-136) just issued by the 
concern. 

Types include deep and shallow well 
pumps, 
water systems. A copy may be obtained 
by addressing the manufacturer, 301 
West Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, Cal. 
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Acute Butter Pinch 


Make Holds 27 Per Cent Below Last 
Year and Terminal Market Sup- 
plies Drastically Short 


in the butter situation 
which continues as discouraging as ever, 
if not even more so, from the standpoint 
of terminal market supplies in legitimate 
channels. USDA report again shows as 
for weeks past an average shrink of 27 
per cent in the country’s butter produc- 


Nothing new 


tion, and vitrually no expanding trend. 


\s a matter of fact, late indications are 
that more creameries are turning away 
from butter to other outlets. largely un- 
controlled by government pricing, pro- 
duction and sale regulations, where far 
higher returns to the producer may be 
realized. Recent extremely heavy drain- 
ige from the country’s churns still is go- 
ing chiefly to whole milk and fluid and 
plastic cream, ice cream, mix and cream 


cheese 


Late indications from Washington are 
that government officials have no inten- 
tion of any early removal of butter and 
cheese ceilings in order to permit free 
ind open markets to bring butterfat re- 


turns in the various channels into proper 


relationship. This action has lately been 


strongly advocated by all dairy industry 
groups. 


There is, however, some hope that 
consideration is being given to 
vance in 


an ad- 
butter ceilings, though even 
this is highly problematical and, if ac- 
complished at all, any rise in butter pric- 
ing limits would doubtless be far 
adequate to accomplish the objective of 
swinging more goods back to the churns. 


from 


Posted receipts in New York City nave 
lately included a large proportion of 
QMC butter. Quantities available in most 
wholesaling and jobbing channels are 
down to only an extremely small propor- 
tion of normal, and excepting in a few 
cases are at such low 
volume that they are of little benefit in 


piecing out supplies. 


storage reserves 


market also have 
been cut into further by a widespread 
tendency among many creameries to sell 
quite a bit of their make in neighborhood 
and other farther removed Re- 
ports of black market operations here 
and in the 


prevalent. 


Terminal receipts 


areas. 


interior have been more 


Recent OPA action placing mark-up 
limitations for custom churning have, it 
is generally felt, little chance of general 
observance or adequate enforcement. 


FOREMOST PLANS EXPANSION 


Charlotte, N. C.—A 


ucts plant, expected to represent an 


new dairy prod- 
in- 
vestment in the neighborhood of $400.- 
000 to replace that now operating at 500 
East 4th Street, has been announced by 
the Jacksonville, Fla 


Foremost Farms Corporation 


headqu uters ot 


It is expected that some time will 
elapse before plans and surveys are com 
pleted but the project is being pushed 
with all possible speed. In the same an- 
nouncement the appointment of Vernon 
D. Nivens, lately of Dairs 
Farms, as manager of the Charlotte plant 


was mack 


Arrowood 


know1 
Kinmon, the 
ager here, is to take over the 
Shre 


George H present man 
supervision 
of Foremost’s port, La., opera- 
tions. 

- 


FORMS NEW FIRM 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Articles 
corporation have been filed with the In- 
diana Secretarv of State by John k 
Wood, Inc., 310 East Ohio St., Indianap 
olis, formed to distribute dairy and allied 
products. The corporation has 300 shares 


of in- 


of no par value capital stock and the in 
corporators are John kK. Wood. Tohn H 
Wood and Helen B. Wood 
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DEPEND ON STOELTING 


FOR MONEY SAVING... 
QUALITY IMPROVING 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Designed to give big plant efficiency to small and medium sized 
the new Stoelting Pasteurizer 
dependable machine for thorough and complete pasteurization. Rapid 
heat exchange — milk is brought to pasteurizing 


producers, 


vapor heating 
Special inclined propellor 


even heating 


with white enamel. 


Write Today For Complete Information 


Advanced Dairy Equipment 


type agitator, 
enclosed, self-lubricated gear head motor, provides gentle positive 
action regardless of the amount of milk in machine. 
available in stainless steel. Outer jacket on standard model is finished 
Deluxe model — No. 4 polished stainless steel. 


is a simple, positive, 
temperature by 
cold 


an entirely 


no burning or 


driven by 


spots. 


Inner jacket 
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N ° Analysis of the announced policy, “considering methods and means _ by 
ew Wage-Price Plan which was not as precise in stating its which a more level production of milk 
Revamped Policy Announced by Presi- detailed applications as is the case of may be obtained in the State of New 
P 7 ae most Executive Orders. shows that it is Jersey.” -— 
ent Truman — Bowles Shifted to apparently based on wage increases al- Northern New Jersey markets normally dairy 
OES and Porter to OPA ready granted by management and em- _ seceive approximately 45 per cent of their Afr ss 
Waihlettae 0h OE sheet Dbesbetetes, “mp i age — ases not tain obtained fluid milk direct from dairymen who re- ment 
; gto it already recommended by President ide in the state of New Jersey, Dr. 
tion move in the protracted series of Truman and government agencies con- Blanford pointed out. Nearly 25 per 
widespread labor - management differ- cerned. “ges Pe as fr — cae a R, ; decia 
ences, which have so seriously hampered Nn ; cons = eaper-aeee ae Te am “a he: site tional 
the country’s reconversion program, was Objective of the new formula is to York, Pennsylvania and states other than of th 
taken on February 14 with the establish- img about the granting of higher wage New Jersey, which ae New York 
ment of a new wage-price program de- ates by concerns and industries which _ pool plants. The remaining 30 per cent, = 
signed to stimulate the granting of wage @Ve not yet raised them, and to permit he said, is obtained by supplemental pur- of th 
increases where none have been previ- price increases when the wage advances chases from distributors receiving milk 
gusly placed in ellect, at the seme time force an industrw’s earnings below a from producers qualified under the mar- = 
permitting increases in finished product basic period peacetime rate. keting orders. _ 
prices to be based thereon. Under the Executive Order the na- “The problem to be faced by New Jersey se 
Announcement of the new basic form- tional Wage Stabilization Board may ap- producers and distributors,” stated Dr. : 
ula was made by President Harry §. P¥OVe any wage increase “which is found Blanford, “is much the same sacha — te’ 
Truman, who at the same time made be consistent with the general pattern lem to be faced by producers bene wars “gr 
known that Chester A. Bowles had been 0 Wage or salary adjustments established peseaagh ee “as hse agai hee 
shifted from his former position as OPA in the industry or local labor market namely, aioe Pa of adjusting ay ae! 
Administrator tO a post as head or a since August 18, 1945 President Tru- duction pattern so that production during 
reconstituted Office of Economic Stabjli- ™@" stated. the short months is more nearly adequate to th 
zation. Wage increases voluntarily granted by we eneet ee Comes ea 
ag ek unt ors A DS ee direc 
Former Stabilization Administrator ‘dustry before issuance of the Order RETURNS TO CROWN CORK 
John C. Collet has been reassigned to ™#Y also be used as a basis for request- ~- in th 
resume his duties on the Federal bench i Price relief. Kenneth W. Steil has returned as sales : $4: 
in Missouri from which he was drafted ee representative for the Dairy Division, ae 
for his Washington post. REFUTES JERSEY CLAIM Crown Cork & Seai 
: — Company, Inc., in the 
Bowles to Direct Program Trenton, N. J.—Dr. C. J. Blanford, Ad- Pittsburgh, Western 
Succeeding Mr. Bowles as head of the ministrator of the New York Metropolitan Marvland, West Vir- k 
OPA is Paul A. Porter, who has been Milk Marketing Area, February 20, refut- ginia and East Ohio = 
serving as chairman of the Federal Com- ed allegations that Northern New Jersey’s territories. ‘on 
munications Commission. President Tru- winter milk supply was curtailed because t He has bee brid 
man at the same time designated Chas. of restrictions imposed under the orders ~ aoe a via want 8am 
E. Denny, Jr. as acting head of the FCC regulating the handling of milk for the ciated — ' y ba = 
pending a permanent appointment. Metropolitan area. = oe ree ee oe ite ma . 
sed ment for nine years. Mr. Steil will make espe 
Administration of the new wage-price Distributors of New York pool milk his headquarters at the general offices of 
policy by Mr. Bowles will, however, stil] | @ctually supplied New Jersey distributors the company in Baltimore, Md. man: 
be subject to the final review and de- = 23 per cent more — in a ae meen 
cision of John W. Snvder. Director of 20d 45 per cent more milk in December sila P e a ‘ 
the Doadege War Mobilization a the than they did in the same months of NEW LOUBHANA DAM ' 
conversion. Reports of sharp differences 1944, Dr. Blanford declared. Denham Springs, La. — The Denham ra 
of opinion as to wage and pricing policies The New York Administrator's state- Springs Creamery, owned and operated 
between Mr. Bowles and Mr. Snyder ment was made at a hearing called by by E. J. Nowak, opened for business her — 
have recently been an important high- Col. Arthur F. Foran, New Jersey’s Direc- recently providing the town with its first 
light in the Washington scene. tor of Milk Control. for the purpose of house-to-house delivery of Grade A milk. od 
— in tl 
You can DEPEND ON A - 
is b 
T ” =e 
STURDY-BILT’ Ye 
trict 
milk 
Soaker-Type ~ 
c on 
ten 
DO YOU HAVE ANY PROBLEMS THAT BOTTLE WASHER mill 
REQUIRE DETAILED INVESTIGATION ? pay! 
Call in A. J. SMITH STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. e. 
PLANT OPERATION AND SANITATION CONSULTANT Menomonee Fall 8S, Wisconsin thei 
15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, BF. Y. amc 
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Maine Bang’s Disease Campaign 

Augusta, Maine—Despite “serious veterinarian shortages” 
during the war period, over 93 per cent of Maine’s 38,000 
dairy and beef herds, representing 230,000 head of cattle, are 
“free of Bang’s Disease,” Francis Buzzell, Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Animal Industry Division Chief, reported February 27. 

“Nine of the state’s sixteen counties have already been 
declared ‘modified accredited’ or Bang’s free, while five addi- 
tional counties are expected to modify following completion 
of the next area test,” Mr. Buzzell said. 

Counties are declared modified accredited when Bang’s 
tests show less than 1 per cent reactors in less than 5 per cent 
of the herds. 

Buzzell declared that his department’s major problem now 
was “keeping up our retests in the 2,500 herds not Bang’s free 
and also going back in those counties that have not been area 
tested in the past three years.” 

“The progress of our Bang’s Program in Maine has been 
materially handicapped by the lack of available veterinarians 
to carry on tests during the war years, due to many vets having 
been called into service,” he said. 

He also attributed much of the success of the Program 
to the “cooperative” participation of the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry in supervising the Maine tests under the 
direction of Dr. B. J. Cady at Augusta. 

Maine’s present Bang’s Disease Program was inaugurated 
in the Spring of 1941, following Legislative authorization of 
a $450,000 Bond Issue for the control work. 





Stresses Milk Products Importance 

Chicago, Ill.—The importance of milk products in family 
cooking was driven home in a recent “Voice of the Dairy 
Farmer” broadcast by Myrna Johnston, food editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens, in a message to the nation’s eight million 
brides. Emphasizing a theme repeatedly stressed by the 
American Dairy Association, Miss Johnston told the new home- 
makers that dairy products help bring color, variety, zest and 
especially nutrition to the diet. 

This interview, pointed out Owen M. Richards, ADA 
manager, is part of a long-range campaign to acquaint con- 
sumers with the importance of dairy foods in the daily diet. 

This broadcast was timed to coincide with a number of 
ADA news releases heralding the appearance of nearly 8,000,- 
000 new brides and millions of new babies on the national 
consumer market. 

By aiming at the vast new markets now developing for 
the dairy products of the nation, Mr. Richards pointed out, 
ADA is laying the sound foundation for permanent markets 
in the years to come. 


Boston Emergency Milk 

Washington, D. C.—Shipment of emergency milk into the 
Bosten market during the current shortage in New England 
is being encouraged by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
through continued suspension for February of certain provi- 
sions of Order 4 regulating milk handling in the Boston dis 
trict. The action, first made effective to cover all November 
milk shipments, was extended through December and January, 
and will now cover all February milk shipments. 

For the period of suspension, handlers who ship less than 
ten per cent of their receipts to the Boston market for fluid 
milk sales will not be required to: (1) equalize their producer 
payments with New England producer payments in the Boston 
market pool, nor (2) pay into the Boston pool the difference 
between the Boston Class I and Class II prices on all of 
their Class I milk which is sold in Boston,. This difference 
amounts to about 70 cents per hundredweight at city plants. 
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BABIES” By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 


America’s most popular baby book devoted to feeding, care, 
and training. Written by an outstanding authority. Complete 
book with 12 monthly supplements on baby care for one year’s 
distribution. 


Highest Birth Rate in} History 


and How You Can Sell 70% of Prospects 


Here’s how you can make the ‘‘sterk’’ in your community 
work for you — bringing YOU new customers virtually every 
day. Every mother with a new arrival will welcome and 
treasure Dr, Bundesen’s Baby Book with 12 valuable monthly 
supplements in booklet form. Your route salesmen will find 
this material an ‘‘open sesame’’ to new enduring business 
that will withstand competitive efforts. The cost to you is 
trifling and our proved and resultful methods will bring you 
a velume of attractive business. Every book contains your sales 
message, and only yours — none other — a constant reminder 
of the quality ef your milk and other dairy products. Over 
9,000,000 of these Baby Books have been distributed with 
amazing sales results. Canadian milk dealers also have 
discovered their value. 


“Best Advertisement We Have Used’ 


Writes Ben Bensman, Sales Manager, Himes Bros. 
Dairy Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
using Dr. Bundesen’s 


opener for our sale 


ement we have 





om salesman after he s 


I y Books 


\ limited test will satisfy you that Dr. Bundesen’s Baby Book 
is an effective builder of new accounts. Only one deal allotted 
to a commanity. The cost is small and the results big. Write 
for your copy and full details. 
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KITCHEN LEAVES USDA 





Becomes Official of the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association 


C. W. Kitchen, assistant administra- 
tor, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, for 34 years a member of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has re- 
signed to become executive vice-presi- 
dent of the United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association, with headquarters in 
Washington. 


Mr. Kitchen is well known in the 
dairy and poultry fields because of his 
supervisory duties with the former Poul- 
try and Dairy Branch, and now the 
separate Poultry Branch, in PMA. Be- 
cause of his able work and broad knowl- 
edge of established trade practices 
based upon long experience in govern- 
ment service Mr. Kitchen earned the 
reputation of being an outstanding ad- 
ministrator, both by 
the dairy and 


those engaged in 
poultry industries and 
those in official government positions. 


In commenting upon Mr. Kitchen’s 
resignation, Secretary Clinton P. Ander- 
son said: “The Department of Agricul- 
ture is losing a fine, capable public 
official. During his more than 30 years 
of service, C. W .Kitchen has contributed 
perhaps more than any other single in- 
dividual to basic improvements in the 
distribution and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts in this country. His record is out- 
standing, both as a technical authority 
and as an administrator. We in the De- 
partment are very sorry indeed to see 
Mr. Kitchen go, but we are glad that his 
new position provides a marvelously fine 
opportunity for continued 
leadership for agriculture.” 
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DAIRY CONCERN EXPANDS 


(EB)—Plans for a 
program by the 
Farms, Inc., dairy 


service and 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
$110,000 
Golden 


expansion 
Guernsey 


company here have been announced by 


G. L. 


McFarland, 


president. The firm 









A DEPENDABLE 
NATIONAL OUTLET 
Buyers Roller and Spray 
Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids. Bulk, Sweetened Skim, 

Condensed. 


7 West Front Street 
Phone Main 0461 





It will pay you to supply us regularly. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


has purchased three acres in the 2,600 
block of Madison Ave. as site of the com- 
pany’s new processing plant. 

The building, of brick veneer, will be 
185 by 125 feet. Its completion will 
enable the dairy to process 60,000 Ibs. 
of milk a day. The company’s present 
plant is located at its dairy farm at 7500 
South Emerson Ave. With a herd of 245 
dairy cattle, the company operates a 
total of 550 acres of land and has 10 
retail and four wholesale routes distribut- 
ing its products. 

Sai 


ELECTED TO BOARD 


Chicago, Ill.—T. J. Kullman and E. J. 
Larson were elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Bowman Dairy Company 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting held 
here February 11. Kullman is production 
manager of the company with a service 
record of twenty years. Mr. Larson is 
sales manager and has been employed 
by Bowman since July of 1921. Both 
men will continue to function in their 
present positions as well. 

Other members of the board, Dr. D. 
B. Peck, M. J. Metzger, F. H. Kullman, 
Jr., D. Cameron Peck and J. A. Bowman, 
were re-elected. Officers re-elected by 
the board are: Dr. Peck, President; Mr. 
Metzger, Mr. Kullman and Mr. Peck, 
Vice Presidents and Mr. Bowman, Treas- 
urer. L. E. Metzger was elected Secre- 
tary of the corporation. 

- adie 5 


ABBOTTS DAIRIES AWARD 


On February 5 ‘the Certificate of Pub- 
lic Service of the Brand Names Research 
Foundation was presented to Abbotts 
Dairies of Philadelphia at a testimonial 
dinner in the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, attended by over 1,200 prominent 
business leaders. 

The certificate honored the brand 
name of Abbotts “A” Milk which was 
introduced to Philadelphia in 1894 as a 
trade mark and has been in continuous 
use since that time. Only brand names 
which have served the public for haif 
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Fog ENTION® Dairy Plant Mana, ma 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


a century or more qualifying for the 
award which was created by the Foun- 
dation to recognize the proven value of 
brand names in their service to the co 
sumer public. 


—_ 
J. E. DA AVIS ELECTED 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—J. E E. Davis, executive 
vice-president and general manager of 
the North Pole Cold Storage & Ice Co 
was elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Butter & Egg Exchange at the 
annual meeting of the group. 

Other officers elected were J. H. John- 
son, Pittsburgh Mercantile Co., first vice- 
president; D. J. Boyle, Borden Cheese 


recent 





J. E. Davis 


Co., second vice-president; G. T. Hender- 
son, secretary; W. T. Timmins, Federal 
Cold Storage, treasurer; David Kart, D 
Kart & Son, sergeant-at-arms. 

Directors chosen for 1946 were: J. T 
Christian, R. M. Mackay, C. D. Monroe, 
R. G. Monroe, M. A. Robbins, M. E 
Rosenberg and W. G. Yost. 

Dinner and entertainment followed the 


meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel. Will A 
Foster, of New York City, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Borden Cheese Co., was the 


principal speaker, giving a very interest- 
ing discussion on “The Outlook for Dairy 
Products in 1946”. 
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NEOCID* DDT compositions, developed by the origina- 
tors of DDT insecticides, are demonstrating spectacula: 
results in the control of flies, mosquitoes and midgs 

These proven DDT formulations are available for use i: 
dusts, in solutions and as a wettable powder for spraying 


Let Geigy help you solve your pest control problem 


Profit by our years of research and yooonany on experi! 


your DDT facts from the source 


z.U.s 
89 Barciay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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ACTS AGAINST DEALER 


Albany, N. Y.—An injunction is being 
sought in Supreme Court restraining a 
Pennsylvania milk dealer from purchas- 
ing milk from New York State producers 
without filing a surety bond to guaran- 
tee payments to those producers and 
without a milk dealer’s license 
quired by New York law. 

It is alleged that John I. De Korte, 
doing business as the Milanville Dairy 
of Milanville, Pa., is purchasing milk in 
Delaware County, N. Y., from where it 
is trucked to the Milanville milk plant 
situated in Pennsylvania near the New 
York State line. 

De Korte, says the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, is not licensed 
as a milk dealer in this State, nor has he 


as re- 


applied for a license, nor has he filed a | 


Wore Potent 
than Svt, 


Improved Deodorized FLY-TOX con- 


surety bond or other approved securities 
to guarantee that he will pay the dairy 
farmers from whom he purchases milk. 
Robert G. Blabey, representing the 
Department, moved for the restraining 
order against De Korte at a special term 
of Supreme Court at Albany, February 
21, but De Korte’s attorney was given 10 
days in which to file a brief. 
i co nega 


CALLS FOR PRICE RISE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Representa- 
tives of the dairy industry in Indianapo- 
lis have gone before an OPA committee 
here with demands for a 1-cent a quart 
milk price increase as a means of alleviat- 
ing what was termed as a “serious milk 
shortage.” C. Winfield Hunt, executive 
secretary of the Milk Foundation of In- 
dianapolis, said the areas now is consum- 
ing 555,000 pounds of milk a day and 


that consumption would go to 625,000 | 


or more if the milk is available. It is 
contended an increase in prices would 
encourage production. It is also contend- 
ed the current milk shortage is a result 
of low protein content in and the high 
cost of feed, a dairy farm labor shortage 
and inability of producers to adjust sea- 
sonal milk production. 
a 
BUYS CONDENSARY 
Jason F. Whitney, President of Blue 
Moon Foods, Inc., of Thorp, Wisconsin, 
has announced the purchase of the Den- 
mark, Wisconsin condensary plant from 
the Pet Milk Company, effective April 
Ist. The plant will continue operation 
by Pet Milk Company until that date, 
after which it will be converted for the 
production of Gold-N-Rich Cheese and 


other Blue Moon cheese products. 
ss ~ 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY MIXERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The monthly meeting 
of the Dairy Mixers of Pittsburgh, Inc. 
was held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 25. 
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This was the farewell gathering for 
Past-President Bill Hasemen who is leav- 
ing to take charge of the San Francisco 
office of the Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

The membership regrets losing Bill, 
and all wish him every sucess in sunny 
California. 





aa 
MULLINS JOINS JOHNSTON 
Covering the states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas, Harry R. 
(“Moon”) Mullins will represent the 
Chocolate and Cocoa Division of the 


Robert A. Johnston Company, according 
to announcement by William G. Man- 
schot, manager of the Division. 

Mr. Mullins recently returned from ap- 


proximately four years of military service, 

part of which time he served as a Cap- 

tain in the Army Air Forces. He will 

reside at Mendenhall, Mississippi. 
ptemencrs "Era 


FISTERE RESIGNS FROM D.I.C. 





Charles M. Fistere, executive secretary 
of the Dairy Industry Committee, 
Washington, D. C., for the last eleven 
years, recently tendered his resignation. 
It was accepted with regret after consid- 


erable discussion, and a committee was 
chosen to select a new executive officer. 

New D. I. C. officers for 1946 are: 
Chairman, L. E. Hurtz; Vice-Chairman, 


H. P. Hood; 
Wentworth. 


and Treasurer, W. A. 











tains — pyrenone a recent 


development combining purified pyre- 
thrum extract and piperonyl 
hexenone (the newly developed toxic ingredient). 
MORE POTENT THAN EVER. Quick acting. 
Kills flies, roaches, and most other insects. 


SAFE FOR MILK PRODUCTS 


IMPROVED DEODORIZED FLY-TO%xX is safe to use any- 
where in Dairy, Milk, Butter, Cheese or Ice Cream plants 
when sprayed as directed. Non-contaminating . . . therefore 
ideal for use wherever milk products are manufactured or 


LEAVES 


No risk of tainting food with IMPROVED DEODORIZED 
FLY-TOX. Is not offensive to workers. Savings in time and 
money are realized when IMPROVED DEODORIZED FLY- 


stored. 
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FLY-TOX 
Nese 


scientific 


cyclo- 


PLANTS 


NO ODOR 


TOX is used. “‘Knock Down”’ is quicker. 


Takes less time to rid plant of flies. 


ORDER NOW! 


Available through Dairy Supply Jobbers, 
Drug, Grocery and Haidware Wholesalers... 
in 1-gal., 5-gal., 30-gal. and 55-gal. containers. 
If you cannot get the NEW, IMPROVED 
DEODORIZED FLY-TOX from your local 
jobber, write us direct. We will see that your 


needs are supplied. Better order now! 





REX SURFACE INSECTICIDE~DDT 


(Contains 5% DDT and other active ingredients) 


New residual insecticide. Flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs and certain other 
insects die 1 to 3 hours after contact with treated surface. Effective for 


months. Spray or paint on walls and ceilings...in cracks and crevices. 
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You Can Rustproof 


25 MILK CANS- 






With this Handful of 
SORENSEN’S 


euncro FP euaces 
-— BUTTONS 


from rust, adding many months 


coupon below. 


TYPICAL 
USERS 


Sanitary Farm Dairies. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Alamito Dairy. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Knudsen Creamery Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Boyden Farmers Creamery, 
Boyden Iowa. 
Lyon County Cry., 
Tracy, Minn. 
Ithaca Dairy Prod. Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
General Ice Cream Corp., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Frank Pilley and Sons, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Northland Milk & 
Ice Cream Co 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Bowman Dairy Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Meriden Creamery, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Twin City Milk Producers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Turtle Lake Co-op. Cry., 
Turtle Lake, Wis 


. 


One button te a can is all it takes! Sorensen’s E-P (Electro-Plater) 
Buttons rescue your rusty cans and rustproof your new cans, while 
they are in use. The lactic acid in milk or cream sets up the 
electro-plating action of E-P Buttons which replates rust spots in 
eld cans, prevents rust in new cans. 22¢e a can protects your cans 


or even years te their life. Proven 


by years of suceess—thousands in daily use. Positively no taints er 
off flavors. Order E-P Buttons to-day for ALL your cans—ase 


PUT BUTTON INSIDE COVER 


Where cans are agitated on miik 
route service, users are reporting 
excellent resulta by putting button 
inside the cover, instead of on 
bottom of can as illustrated. 
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® RUST SPOT STARTING |} 
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| REPLATING ACTION | || 


| INSTANTLY SET UP 
{| BY E-P BUTTON 
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— CROMATIN 


Adds years to life 
of Vats and Tanks 





CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) 
ia 3 TIMES HARDER than ordi- 
mary tin. Comes in powder ferm 
—Just mix with water and brash MAIL COUPON 
en like paint, then heat with blow 
torch. Makes a smooth hard coat 
ing guaranteed for five years. 
Dees not corrode! Stainless! Flaver 
ef vat contents not affected. One 











pint can will usually resurface the 4 rd Ave. So. 
area of a 200 gallon tank. — = sng 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
SN, ees ee ee we i ee oe = 
I M.R. (We ship prepaid on Cash or C.O.D. orders) 
| O Send . boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons (26 buttons) @ $6.60 
( per box. 
1 (0 Check or Money Order enclosed. [) Send C.0.D. ( Bill us 3% 
I —10 days. 
‘ 
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Hearing on Milk Order 


Changes in Philadelphia Regulations to Be Considered at 
a Session on March 4 


Washington, D. C.—Milk producers supplying the Phila- 
delphia, Pa., marketing area and handlers operating in that 
market have proposed amendments to Order 61, which regu- 
lates milk handling. Producers’ proposals mainly concern up- 
ward revision of class prices, while handlers have proposed 
some changes in the administration of the order. 

All proposals, together with those submitted by the 
Production and Marketing Administration, will be considered 
at a public hearing called at producers’ and handlers’ request 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The hearing will 
begin at 10 A.M., March 4, at the Adelphia Hotel, in Phila- 
delphia. 

Some of the proposals to revise the class prices would: 

(1) Change the Class I price to increase the producer 
price by one dollar per hundredweight during the winter 
months. This would be expected to provide incentive to pro- 
ducers during these months when production costs are higher. 

(2) Adjust the Class I price to maintain returns to farmers 
at about the 1945 level, including subsidies, and to compen- 
sate farmers for the increases in production over 1945 costs. 

(3) Revise the Class II price to maintain about the same 
return to producers as subsidies and prices yielded in 1945. 

Certain producers have also proposed that the butterfat 
differential used in paying producers be revised upward. The 
PMA is proposing administrative changes in the order, and 
will re-open a proposal that the Class I price of milk be based 
on a formula introduced at a hearing in Philadelphia in 
February 1945. 





Losses From Cattle Mange 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Cattle mange is a serious winter 
disease which involves “a large economic loss to the dairy 
industry” in this part of the country, during the months of 
January, February and March, Dr. Ivan G. Howe of Albany, 
director of the Bureau of Animal Industry, New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets, and Dr. Donald W. 
Baker of Ithaca, professor of parasitology at the New York 
State Veterinary College, declared in a recent General Electric 
Farm Paper of the Air address over WGY here. 

“During the year 1945,” Dr. Howe said, “308 infected 
herds from 31 counties in New York State were reported. It 
is interesting to note from the reports that cattle mange exists 
over nearly the entire state, excepting a few western counties.” 

“It seems to me that this is becoming a serious situation 
economically,” he continued, “when we know that an animal 
afflicted with mange loses flesh, drops in milk production, and 
may become so debilitated that death results. During the 
winter of 1944, forty-five deaths in cattle were reported as 
the result of mange and its complications.” 

Dr. Baker said that true mange is caused by a small, in- 
sect-like animal, or mite. Any evidence of skin itch is sus- 
picious, he said. The most effective treatment is the appli- 
cation of a lime-and-sulphur solution used as a dip or spray, 
or applied by a hand brush. 





Bronx Plant to Expand 

Crystal Dairy has announced its intention of erecting a 
$500,000 dairy, warehouse and refrigerator plant at Brook 
Ave. and 164th St. Of one and two story construction most 
of the building will be air conditioned with the process rooms 
rendered free of germs and dust by electronic action. The 
company will move from its present quarters at Westchester 
Ave and 152nd St. 
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Classified Advertising 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit 
of 50 words; 2c for each additional word. 
All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads, lic extra to cover 
return postage. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 




















POSITION WANTED > 
POSITION WANTED—Discharged vet- 





eran, married, age 25, desires position in 
dair plant prodaction, manegement, sales 
or laboratory. Am Penn State College grad- 
uate in dairy manufacturing. Have wide 
experience in fluid milk, processing, ice 


cream manufacture, and production of frozen 
confections. Interested only in permanent 
position with a definite future. Harold M. 
Rosen, 503 13th Ave., New Brighton, Pa. 
3-M 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Engineer for design and de- 
yelopment work on dairy processing ma- 
chinery. Excellent future with internation- 
ally known Chicago machinery manufac- 
turer. Five-day week. State age, training 
and salary desired. Write Box 2158, care 
this publication. 3-M 








MILK WANTED 
“THREE HUNDRED cans of New Jersey 





approved milk daily starting April lst. Box 
235, care this publication. 3-M-2 





WE ARE IN the market for three or 
four tanks of milk per week the year around. 
Must be New Jersey approved. Box 236, 
eare this publication. 3-M-2 

WANTED—About 50,000 Ibs. milk daily 
to manufacture foreign type cheese on 
premises. Write Box 231, care this publica- 
tion. 3-N 











MILK PLANT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY or rent fluid milk 
receiving station. Receiving 200 to 600 cans 
of fluid milk daily. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland or 200 miles from 
New York City. Box 234, care this publica- 
tion. 3-M-2 

WANTED—Milk plant or cheese factory 
now in operation with room for considerable 
expansion. Send full information and best 
price in first letter. Strictly confidential. 

232, care this publication. 3-M 








tox 2 








CURD WANTED 
WANTED—Part .Skim Curd for the 
Italian Trade. Attractive and Perman- 
ent. Also Fresh Whey Cheese. Address 
Box 233, care this publication. 3-M-t.f. 


BOTTLE CRATES FOR SALE 


USED BOTTLE crates $1.00 f.0.b. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Extra charge for defacing old 
name and. branding your name. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 3-M-t.f. 




















FOR SALE 
300 USED QUART MILK CASES. Good 
condition. Take all or part at $1.00 each 
f.o.b. our plant. White House Dairies Co.. 
Burlington, Iowa. 3-M 











FARM FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—=® acres land all in corral; 
large creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons; large 
dwelling; 2 routes, truck, cases and bottles: 
barn for 60 cows; 2 large silos; large office ; 
9) cows and 2 bulls. Write Mrs. Bernadine, 
Creton, Blue Bird Dairy, Rt. 5, Box 356, 
West Riverside, Calif. 3-M 











March, 1946 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED TO PURCHASE—750_ or 
1,000 gallon holding vat—new or used. Write 
sox 237, care this publication. 3-M 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 











FOR SALE—6 ft. Kaestner High Tem- 
perature Short Time Pasteurizer including 


Regenerative Section, Heater and Direct 
Expansion Cooler of Inconel and Stainless 
Steel Tubes; 100 and 200 gallon Stainless 
Steel Pasteurizers; 330 gallon Pfaudler 
Glass Lined Lo-Vat with S. 8S. Thermo- 


Drum; Model 60 Mojonnier Vacuum Filler ; 
G-70 Cherry-Burrell Nu-Line Filler; Type 
“BB”, “B” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers, 4, 
6 and 8 Wide Soaker Type Bottle Washers; 
Cherry-Burrell Cabinet Cooler, 8,000 Ibs. 
eapacity; 8 ft. Combination Direct Expan- 
sion (Methyl) Cooler, 48—1 in. tubes; 10 
ft. Cherry 16 tube Internal Tubular Cooler 
or Heater; Von Gunten Filter, 17x25 in.; 


12,000 lb. Peerless Stainless Steel Filter; 
1,000 lb. Two Compartment T. ©. Weigh 


Can; Rotary Can Washers, 3, 4 and 6 cans 
per minute; No. 61 and No. 91 Steam Driven 
De Laval Separators; Creamery Package 
No. 1 Victor Junior Churn, 50 lbs. capacity ; 
2,700 gallon Heil Stainless Steel Truck 
Tank; Homogenizers or Viscolizers ranging 
in sizes from 50 to 800 gallon in capacity; 
28x72 Double Drum Milk Dryer. Write or 
wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New 


York 17, N. Y. Telephone—MUrray Hill 
2-4616. 3-M 





FOR SALE—1 No. 6 Keeler Feed Water 
Heater with copper coils, used very little; 
adapted for 125 h.p. boiler; dimensions 18 x 
64, 6 in. exhaust, 11% in. feed. Price $100. 
Municipal Authority of the Borough of 
Mansfield, Mansfield, Pa. 3-M 


FOR SALE—1,000 lb. Fairbanks con- 
tained weigh can scale, with 650 lb. stainless 
steel Weigh can; 30 can receiving vat; one 
glass lined Pfaudler 200 gallon Lo-vat Pas- 
teurizer; one stainless steel 300 gallon round 
pasteurizer; two 100 gallon C. P. Stainless 
steel inside and outside pasteurizers complete ; 
one brine cooler, 24—2 in. tubes, 8 ft. long, 
IS in. diameter, 7 passes, capacity 10 tons; 
one 6,500 Ib. York short time stainless pas- 
teurizing system complete; 1,000 gallon 
Pfaudler glass-lined horizontal insulated 
storage tank; one 1,800 gallon oval stainless 
steel truck tank mounted on Fruehauf trailer 
with D-60 International tractor; 1,000 Ib. 
Toledo suspension scale; 1,000 lb. Toledo 
platform scale; 2 compartment nickel weigh 
can, 1,000 Ib. capacity; 100 gallon single 
shell nickel lined receiving vat; surface 
cooler, tinned copper, 36 in. tubes, 6 ft. long, 
2 sections with sliding covers; separator 
parts sterilizer ; 30,000 lb. C. B. Sr. Cabinet 
Cooler; 600 Ib. single compartment nickel 
weigh can; bottle or can cover sterilizer, 
capacity 500 qt. bottles; stainless steel truck 





tanks—1,700, 1,940, 2,280, 2.350 round, 
3.170, 3,200, 3.300 gallon oval; sanitary 
milk pumps with motors, all sizes; Meyer 


Dumore 8 wide Jr. bottle washer; 200 gallon, 
also 150 gallon, C. B. spray vats, stainless 
steel; 250 gallon C. P. Homogenizer, bronze 
head with motor; 100, 200, 400, 500 and 
SOO gallon New York City approved vis- 
colizers and homogenizers, stainless steel; 
4,000 4% pint cases, 30 to the case, built pint 
size for good icing; McKinley straightaway 
can washers with cover replacer, one 6 to 
S, one 8 to 10 per minute New York City 
approved; C. P. 3 to 4 per minute Rotary 
Can Washer with motor; No. 60 De Laval 
cream separator with motor and extra bowl; 
two No. 70 De Laval milk separators, motor 
driven; one No. 41 De Laval steam milk 
separator; one 5x5, one 6x6 York com- 
pressor; 50 h.p. upright boiler; Mojonnier 
over-run tester; one 1,200 lb., also 400 Ib., 
Vane butter churn, practically new, motor 


driven; 500 gallon round stainless multi- 
process pasteurizer complete; two Von 


Gunten milk filters; 


one Peerless milk filter, 
drum type; I. T. 


Cooler Sections, tinned 


copper milk tubes. Sam Edelmann, 321 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. WOrth 
2-4975. 3-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


(1) One 1S foot stainless steel Douthitt- 


Gray-Jensen Spray Milk Dryer with fan, 
fan motor. steam coils, wet collector, con- 
veyor tubing and sifter with motor. This 
equipment has been dismantled in sections 
and could be transported and reassembled 
with very few new parts or additional new 
material to be purchased. Price of this 
equipment 3SS8,000 f.o.b. loaded cars, Spring- 
tield, Mo. 

(2) One, 600 Gallon Model GS GOO M 
Cherry-Burrell coil pasteurizing vats com- 
plete with motors. These vats are stainless 


steel lined with tinned copper coils and are 
in good mechanical condition. If coils were 
retinned, they would be like new. Price 
$9.50 each f.o.b. loaded cars, Springfield, Mo 

(3) One, 200 Gallon Model KS 200 
Cherry-Burrell coil pasteurizing vat with 
motor. This vat is stainless steel lined with 
tinned copper coils and is in good mechanical 


condition except for tinning on coils which 
show some wear. Price S300 f.o.b. loaded 
cars, Springfield, Mo. 

(4) Four, 200 Gallon Model 35CC 
Cherry-Burrell spray pasteurizing vats. 
Stainless steel lining agitator and covers. 


Black steel outside. All in good mechanical 
condition. These vats are in pairs of one 
left hand and right hand to operate 
with one agitator motor for each pair. There 
is also set of positive controls to operate 
the Battery of four vats on a 30 min. holding 


one 


time operation. Price $3,650 for complete 
tattery. Or will sell in separate units. 
(5) One B. F. Sturdevant Monogram Fan 


No. 328653 size 6, design 3. Ball 
V Belt drive with base, but 
Price $80.00. 


bearing, 
without motor. 








(6) One B. F. Sturdevant Blower Fan 
serial No. WD T236, size 105, type SV, 
design 1, plain bearing, V Belt drive. With- 
out base or motor. Price $150. 

Wires and correspondence will receive 
prompt attention. Producers Creamery Co. 
Springfield, Mo. 3-M 








. . 
DairymenVoice Demands 
(Continued From Page 2) 
severe drought or other unfavorable crop 

conditions could easily cause a crisis.” 
Brandt Presents Summary 

Summarizing the overall national 
viewpoint of dairy farmers, John Brandt, 
president of the Federation, said that 
most farmers are opposed to subsidies 
for the following reasons: 

1. Subsidies are inflationary. 

2. They set the pattern for regimenta- 
tion and obstruct free enterprise. 


3. They do not apply to the needy 
alone but the rich and poor alike. 


4. Subsidies further unbalance the 
government budget that sorely needs 
balancing. 


5. Too large a proportion of the pay- 
ments are lost through administration. 

“The present situation with respect to 
shortages of dairy products and black 
markets,” said Mr. Brandt, “is the result 
of improper application of price controls 
and rationing. Butter is a good example 
of the chaos caused by price controls that 
do not apply across the board. Butter 
has been controlled out of existence ex- 
cept in the black market. 
“Paying part of the consumers’ grocery 
bill through subsidies at a time of full 
employment, and borrowing the money 
to do it furthermore, is a most direct 
encouragement to inflation.” 
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January Milk Record 


New York Milk Shed Dairymen Re- 
ceive $3.61 — Subsidy Boosts 
Figure to $4.31 to $4.41 


Dairy farmers in the six-state New 
York milk shed realized a record January 
return—$3.61 per hundred pounds—for 
milk delivered to pool-approved plants, 
according to the computation issued in 
mid-February by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Ad- 
ministrator of the New York Metropolitan 
Milk Marketing Area. The uniform price 
is 21c above January, 1945. 

For the third consecutive month Dr. 
Blanford’s report showed that nearly all 
of the total milk produced had been 
marketed in the highest paying classes. 
November utilization in milk and cream 
classifications was 97.58 per cent of the 
total deliveries, with 97.88 per cent used 
in December, and 96.24 cent in 
January. 


per 


Producers in New York, Vermont and 
Pennsylvania received a government sub- 
sidy of 70 cents to raise their return to 
$4.31 per hundredweight, while those in 
New _ Jersey, and Con- 
necticut received 80 cents to make their 


return $4.41. 


Massachusetts 


January's total of pooled milk amount- 
ed to 369,220,336 pounds, reported Dr. 
Blanford, an 30,973,279 
pounds over the production in December 
but a decrease of 41,620,746 pounds 
from January, 1945. The month’s pro- 
duction came from 46,959 dairymen who 
delivered to 438 plants at the rate of 254 
pounds per day. There were 2,645 fewer 
producers and twelve fewer plants than 
a vear ago. 


increase of 


Value and Utilization 

Value of milk production, 
computed at the uniform price, was $13,- 
328,854.13. Subsidy payments, figured 
at 70 cents per hundredweight, amount 
to $2,584,542.35, while location and but- 
terfat premiums added $502,748.23 to 
raise the total dairy farmer income for 
January to $16,416,144.71. Total in- 
come in January, 1945, was $1,376,998 
higher but production was greater and a 
drought payment of ten cents per hun- 
dredweight was made in addition to the 
subsidy. 


Dr. Blanford pointed out that 83.11 
per cent of January’s milk output was 
utilized as fluid milk and cream in the 
marketing area, an increase of 13.78 per 
cent over January, 1945. Fluid milk 
consumption in the marketing area last 
month totaled 258,224,789 pounds, while 
fluid cream accounted for an additional 
36,114,706 pounds. Cream marketed in 
the special cream area, which includes 
New York state outside of the marketing 
area and twelve counties of northern New 


January 





Jersey, accounted for 5,307,174 pounds 
or 1.44 per cent of the total production. 

All milk utilized as fluid milk and 
cream and cream for the special cream 
area accounted for 97.68 per cent of 
January’s yield, Dr. Blanford said, leav- 
ing only 2.32 per cent for utilization in 
the lower paying manufacturing classes. 
There was no milk marketed for storage 
cream or evaporated milk. 


Looks For $3.55 in February 


Dr. Blanford later forecast a uniform 
price of $3.55 per hundredweight for 
February milk deliveries, including a but- 
terfat differential of 4.6 cents for each 
tenth of a point of fat in excess of the 
3.5 requirement. 

The anticipated blend price would be 
the highest ever paid for February milk. 
In addition, dairy farmers will receive a 
minimum of 70 cents a hundredweight 
as a subsidy from U.S.D.A. to raise the 
total estimated yield to $4.25. This 
would be seven cents higher than last 
February’s return of $4.18, which in- 
cluded subsidy payments of 80 cents. 
Previous high for February deliveries was 
$3.40 in 1944, when the subsidy payment 


was only 40 cents. 
—$$$——<—___—_ 


BORDEN APPOINTMENTS 


The board of directors of the Borden 
Company have elected Harry L. Camp 
an assistant treasurer of the company, it 
has been announced. Formerly general 
controller, he will also serve as general 
auditor in addition to his duties as assist- 
ant treasurer. Mr. Camp has been with 





T. O. Hoffman Harry L. Camp 


the Borden Company since 1936, joining 
it as assistant general controller. He was 
appointed general controller in 1940. 
T. O. Hofman has been appointed gen- 
eral controller. He joined Borden’s in 
1940 as assistant general controller, com- 
ing to the company from Haskins and 
Sells with whom he had been associated 
since 1929. 


oe 
PET DAIRY’S NEW PLANT 

Greenville, S. C.—Work is underway 

here on the $100,000 Pet Dairy Products 


Company plant located on the Sparten- 
burg super highway. 
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With over 100 years of experience as our background, it's natural 
to expect Ames to know the answers to steam power questions. 
And in its particular field, the AMESTEAM Generator does provide 
all the answers! 
For the AMESTEAM Generator is a compact, self-contained 
package of power ideally suited to supply speedy and reliable 
steam service at low cost. It takes little space, sets up quickly, 


supplies steam rapidly, and runs flawlessly year after year. And 
it is so ingeniously designed that repairs, when necessary, can be 
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War is Never Over for 
the RED CROSS 








aS. Ge 


They need your Red Cross today—and for many tomorrows! 


§ pene lie in hospitals, thousands of America’s finest — sick, 
cruelly maimed in the fight for our freedom. Who is to write 
their letters, hear their troubles, answer when they call for 
“Mom”? Mom can’t be there. But your Red Cross can, and 
must be there. 

Many thousands more young Americans are still overseas. 
They, too, count on the Red Cross for comfort and cheer. 

So won’t you give to the Red Cross? Give now. This is your 
chance to say, “Thanks, Soldier, for all you’ve done!” 


YOUR Red Cross MUST CARRY ON... GWE f 
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Prepared by the Advertising Council in Cooperation with the American Red Cross 
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Junior Compact Coolers 


Processed Cheese Kettles 


Cold Wall Tanks, Sov 
Horizontal or Vertical 


FINEST 
PLANTS 


Milk Testers 
Bottle, Case 
Can Conveyors 


2S OE 








Vacuum Pans 





Tubular Evaporators 


Tubular Heat Exchanger* 
Vacuum Spray 


Dehydrators (Model 3) 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 





